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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


We remember Lord Salisbury coming to the House 
of Lords table at the close of the last Home. Rule 
debate, pouring a little water into the tumbler, and 
drinking to the health of the Bill. It was a very small 
thing, the playful impulse of the moment; and few 
people noted or ever heard of it. But it was a happy 
stroke. We drink in water to the health of the Bill, 
and we have a shrewd suspicion that a good many 
Liberals besides Mr. Agar Robartes and Mr. Pirie 
will in secret choose the same liquid when they make 
the toast. There may be Liberals who love the Bill 
because they think it will knock the Tories, and there 
may be Little Englanders who love it because they think 
that it will knock the Empire. But how many of them 
love it for its own sake? 


What has been the chief incident in the whole con- 
spiracy so far? Perhaps it has been the incident of 
the ‘‘lying preamble’’. That ‘‘debt of honour”’ 
which first ‘‘ brooked no delay ’’, then grew into a debt 
to be paid ‘‘ in due course ’’, and finally became a debt 
to be paid according to the ‘‘ exigencies ’’ of the occa- 
sion—who whilst he recalls anything in the story of 
party shuffling will forget that! There was a time in 
our politics when the ‘‘chastity of honour’’ in our 
Statesmen could feel ‘‘a stain as if it were a wound ”’. 
But that was long ago—the age of Burke. 


And what have been the most effective quotations in 
the debates from the start? We should say that they 
have been (1) those by which Mr. Bonar Law convicted 
Mr. Asquith out of his own mouth as to the 
guillotine, and (2) the quotation which Colonel Sykes 
shot at Mr. Redmond on Wednesday. Mr. Asquith 
changed face whilst Mr. Bonar Law was tormenting 


him, a fact which Mr. Goulding and others rubbed in 
by leaning forward in their seats and cheering and 
laughing with glee. Yet, no doubt he smiled at it 
afterwards as affably as he is pictured smiling in John 
Jameson’s advertisement of him as ‘‘ the Best Minister 
of the Interior ’’, which now adorns every train in the 
underground railway. The parliamentary heart is hard 
to break. 


Col. Mark Sykes’ shot was a terrible one. It almost 
drew tears down Mr. Redmond’s cheek. He men- 
tioned that Mr. Redmond had spoken thus in a 
speech after King Edward’s death: ‘‘ There was 
one thing to be deplored in the present political 
situation, and that was the momentary check— 
it was only momentary—which had been caused 
by the death of the King’”’ (‘‘ Times”’ report of 
the speech). Put into conversational language what 
is this but the following: ‘‘ There is one bit of bad 
luck for the Irish party—the King’s death : but it will 
soon pass’’. After that ‘‘ momentary check ’’ passage 
what is the use of producing other words to prove that 
you felt deeply with the English people in their sorrow ? 
Seas of tears, crocodilian or other, will never wash 
out those words. The Radicals failed, though they 
strove all they knew, to cheer them out. A ‘‘ momen- 
tary check ’’: but never mind : it will soon pass ! 


In matters of form the Prime Minister takes his cue 
from nobody. He toes no line there but his own; and 
it must be said that he produces some excellent debates 
on big occasions. There is a full-dress debate, and no 
dinner jacket one, when Mr. Asquith so wills it. He 
loves the set speech on the set occasion, and he never 
fails to give one of his best then. The Prime Minister 
is, above all other speakers to-day, sonorous and 
rotund. He was both on Wednesday. It is something 
that the House of Commons can still support an orator 
as stately as the Prime Minister despite the brutal prac- 
tice of the gag and guillotine. 


Mr. Balfour was very near his best too in the debate ; 
and we are all agreed that this best puts him above all 
the others. The general feeling is that he is divided 
from the best men of the Government by a class, and 
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the class line may be drawn sharper in these matters 
than we draw it nowadays in the social world. Mr. 
Asquith paid a handsome tribute to Mr. Balfour’s 
powers. But for party purposes he was naturally 
compelled to dwell too much on the “‘ dialectical ’’ skill 
of Mr. Balfour. Certainly Mr. Balfour has a great skill 
in dialectics, but he has vastly more than that. His 
speech on Wednesday was marked all through by 4 

Mr. F. E. Smith got in as hard a thrust at Sir John 
Simon in Thursday’s debate as we have ever seen given 
in parliamentary fence. Sir John in his speech made 
a party flourish out of the desire of some of the younger 
fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, to be under the Irish 
Government in the event of Home Rule. Only a day 
or two before, Mr. Smith pointed out, Sir John Simon 
had solemnly declared he would ‘‘ never think of making 
party capital’’ out of the incident. So much for this 
blameless man’s declarations. Of like character with 
this was the sneer at Mr. Rosenbaum. Sir John read 
out the name of Mr. Rosenbaum as the editor of a well- 
known book on Home Rule with all the malignant 
offence that he could get into his voice, which he made 
worse by afterwards denying. So much for this knight 
of debate’s taste! Mr. Smith well might ask if Mr. 
Rosenbaum’s name was to be continually brought up 
where he could not defend himself simply because he 
was a Jew. The Attorney-General was sitting close by, 
and, if we remember right, Mr. Samuel. 


Mr. Bonar Law has stood out through all these de- 
bates as ‘‘ the man of realities’’. It marked his fear-_ 
less speech on Thursday, and nothing grates so much 
on the nerve of the few embarrassed would-be 
Moderates on the Government bench, Mr. Asquith and 
Mr. Birrell for example, as the note of reality. They 
flinch from the question of Ulster; and Mr. Bonar Law 
made in a few, strokes an excellent sketch of Mr. 
Asquith ‘‘ drifting ’’. Home Rule in Ulster is a ques- 
tion of what housebreakers call outing-do’s, or nothing ; 
and our official Radicals are not quite equal to that; 
they would rather train in the school of Fagin than of 
Charles Peace. 


Mr. Bonar Law has accepted the memorial: the 
“‘crisis’’ is formally determined. The least member 
of the Unionist party knows precisely where he and his 
leaders stand; there is no longer room for the least 
misunderstanding or uncertainty. The party has had 
the matter out—in public. Mr. Bonar Law had a 
straight choice. The whole party desired to be led— 
and asked for his leadership—in a policy of which he 
himself approved. But there was a difference of 
opinion as to the method by which the policy should 
be carried out. Mr. Bonar Law is of his own opinion 
still as to the method; but he agrees that the end is 
of more importance than the contrivance. Mr. Bonar 
Law might conceivably have taken the enemy less into 
his confidence. His honesty outran his policy. 


Mr. F. Hall is doing good work at question time. 
He is full of curiosity about the Secret Land Inquiry, 
which, as he rightly reminded the House this week, 
has been approved by the Prime Minister. The agents 
—the “ jackals’’, as Mr. Martin and Sir A. B. Mark- 
ham, Radical M.P.s, style them—of the inquiry are 
believed to be more civil to Radical landowners than to 
Conservative landowners. Can the Prime Minister say 
anything about this? But the Prime Minister tartly 
replies that the answer is ‘‘ in the negative’’. How he 
loves the “‘ jackals’’ of that inquiry! We really be- 
lieve he would, secretly, rejoice to see them nailed up 
as vermin. 


Meanwhile there is a hitch in the land campaign. In 
testing his gear for the execution of the Tories, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer has somehow got his feet 
entangled in the rope that is to go round his enemies’ 
neck. So the execution is deferred. But it is only his 
foot that is caught. Presently, somehow, he will get 
free. Let us not cheat ourselves. The Radicals 


mean to strike at land. Nor do we believe the 


story that the Radical plutocrats have stepped in and 
interfered. No, it is the skilled vote-catcher who has 
checked the campaign for the moment. He has pointed 
out that the bait of a pound a week to the agricultural 
labourer will put on the hook a great number of the 
weaker and older workers. They would lose their 
jobs; and that would go hard with the Government at 
the polls. 


Mr. Runciman’s refreshing fruit is ripe, and he is 
now going to pick and present it to the thirsty agri- 
cultural labourer. So far as it goes, the fruit seems 
all right. The difficulty appears to be that the labourer 
will have to be a member of some co-operative society 
before he can taste it. He is about as likeiy, we should 
say, to become a member of the Army and Navy Co- 
operative Stores. 


The ‘‘ Titanic’’ loss—we mean the loss to the 
public through gigantic fees for largely useless work 
—came up in the Commons again this week. Of 
course it could be shown, of course it always can be 
shown, that the great Radical lawyers and members 
of the Government who drew little fortunes out of the 
inquiry were not invited to do so by the Govern- 
ment. It is said Lord Mersey invited them. Did he 
invite Mr. Raymond Asquith? Had Mr. Raymond 
Asquith’s name and connexion nothing to do with his 
earnings of £500 at the inquiry? We do not care a 
rap who invited them. This fact stands: they drew 
great fees which the public has to pay, and they were 
leading members of the Government and of the Radical 
party, which profess to be all in favour of poor people 
and all in favour of retrenchment. 


Earl Grey and Mr. W. S. Fielding protest too much 
in their opposition to Mr. Austen Chamberlain’s refer- 
ence to Canadian reciprocity. That the reciprocity 
treaty with the United States would have had disastrous 
results for both Canada and the Empire is not Mr. 
Chamberlain’s view alone. His point was a perfectly 
sound one: the Radicals here blessed reciprocity with 
America, and are not prepared even to consider reci- 
procity within the Empire. Both Earl Grey and Mr. 
Fielding regard Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of the 
certain consequences of such a policy as an attack on 
the motives of Sir Wilfrid Laurier. The late Prime 
Minister of Canada may be all that his friends—and 
there is perhaps a touch of chivalry in Earl Grey’s view 
of him—think he is, and still Mr. Chamberlain’s deduc- 
tions would remain good. The best answer to Earl 
Grey’s suggestion that nearly one-half of his Majesty’s 
most loyal subjects in Canada will resent Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s reference is surely that more than one-half 
showed by their votes that they think of reciprocity 
just what he thinks. 


The breach between General Botha and General 
Hertzog widens with every speech of the campaign. 
At Smithfield last Saturday General Hertzog reasserted 
his disloyalty almost without periphrasis. His nation- 
alism had been called racial; well, he would continue 
in the doctrine. He believed in the Empire only so far 
as it suited the interests of South Africa—Dutch South 
Africa. General Hertzog’s imperialism may be 
measured by the implicit inference of all his later 
speeches that the interests of ‘‘ South Africa ’’ and of 
the Empire are necessarily hostile. General Botha is 
preparing to accept the last consequences of the situa- 
tion. He reserves his declaration of policy for the 
meeting of Parliament; and, if General Hertzog con- 
tinues to force his hand, will dissolve and appeal to 
the country. 


In the middle of the week the Allies’ delegates 
threatened to leave London, possibly in earnest, possibly 
to hasten the presentation of the Powers’ note. The 
note grows weaker with each revision. The Triple 
Alliance cannot bring itself to urge Turkey to accept 
the demands of the Allies. As such acceptance would 
put an end to Austrian and Italian ambitions, this re- 
luctance is not surprising. Moreover, from the Powers’ 
point of view, the question of peace is secondary. 
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Roumania’s claims matter more because they bring 
Austro-Russian antagonism to a head. 


The belligerents seem convinced that they cannot 
come to terms themselves, and that the Powers will 
not force a compromise. In Turkey especially the 
war party is gaining ground. A Turkish cruiser has 
made a successful raid, and at such a time as this a 
trifle may turn the scale. Bulgaria too feels that 
another successful battle would not only enable her to 
dictate terms but would increase her authority with her 
Allies. On Thursday King Ferdinand met General 
Savoff at Mustafa Pasha. That conference is probably 
the most important event since the armistice was signed. 


Why has M. Millerand resigned? Almost certainly 
he has not intended in any way to make difficulties for 
M. Poincaré. Whether M. Millerand foresaw the full 
consequences of his reinstatement of Lieut.-Colonel du 
Paty de Clam is impossible to say. His act was merely 
administrative—the redemption of a promise already 
made by his predecessor. The storm being raised, 
resignation was the best way out, if M. Poincaré’s 
chances were considered. The two essential facts as to 
M. Millerand’s past political career are (1) his care for 
the Army and intelligent deference to the opinions of 
his military advisers; and (2) his rapidly increasing 
conservatism. It is not an altogether impossible result 
of these last events that, if M. Poincaré goes to the 
Presidency, M. Millerand may return as Prime Minister. 
M. Poincaré leads on the first ballot by 102 votes. 
Meantime there is an affair of honour to be settled 
between the Premier and M. Clemenceau. M. Poincaré 
has been ‘‘insulted ’’; his seconds were abroad yester- 
day looking for ‘‘ satisfaction ’’. ° 


Delirant reges. King Alfonso receives the Republi- 
cans headed by Sefior Azcarate at the Palace. Is King 
George going to receive Mr. Keir Hardie, and will they 
discuss crowns following coronets into the melting- 
pot ? 

Result of Parliamentary government, introduced in 
every case under British blessing : Turkey, dismember- 
ment; Persia, anarchy ; China, bankruptcy. 


As a send-off for medical benefit Mr. Lloyd George 
consented to appear in the House of Commons on Wed- 
nesday, and to answer one or two questions for the 
Government. It was Mr. Masterman’s night off. A 
few more questions were put as to the choice of doctor. 
Mr. Lloyd George magnificently declined to discuss his 
want of faith. Sir John Rees, wanting to know whether 
he had or had not intended to give insured persons the 
right to choose their own doctor, was answered: “ I 
do not think so. But if I did, the Act of Parliament 
simply says ’’—in effect, that Mr. George may within 
the letter of the Statute break the spirit of his intention. 
Mr. Lloyd George still stands firmly by his makeshift 
panels and a salaried service. 


The Marconi Committee—‘‘ come together like the 
coroner’s inquest to sit upon the murdered reputations 
of the week ’’—has adjourned sine die with an interim 
report to the Government. The main purpose of the 
Committee is unfulfilled. It has reported neither upon 
the merits of the Marconi contract, nor upon the 
charges sustained by public men associated with it. 
Merely it advises the Government, pending further 
inquiry, and without prejudice to the matters under 
investigation, to select immediately the sites for an 
Imperial chain and to appoint immediately a technical 
committee of scientific experts to inquire into the 
merits of the various systems and apparatus. The 
selection of sites, the Committee points out, is urgent, 
and need not commit the Government to any definite 
system. 


Mr. Herbert Samuel is clearly disconcerted. Invited 
by the Committee to give an opinion upon these sug- 
gestions of the interim report, he could think only of 
difficulties and objections. The contractor, he urged, 


Should himself choose, or collaborate in choosing, 
the sites; because all sites were not equally good. 


Is the choice of site a business that requires mere 
common sense or general scientific knowledge ; or must 
a Marconi site be chosen by a Marconi expert, a 
Poulsen site by a Poulsen expert, and so forth? Mr. 
Samuel did not say. He was even more unsatisfactory 
in his objections to an expert committee. Experts, he 
virtually said, are gentlemen who work in laboratories 
—their experiments are interesting, no doubt, but they 
are not good enough for the Post Office. These 
remarks did not entirely please the Committee; and 
further objection was cut short by Mr. Faber and Lord 
Robert Cecil. Lord Robert gently insisted that the 
Marconi Committee would advise Parliament on the 
whole question, and would hold itself entirely respon- 
sible. Meantime it stands by the interim report. 


Mr. Gubbins in his evidence this week before the 
Putumayo Commission was examined as to certain 
accounts which were missing, and which were referred 
to in the minute and letter books of the company. The 
Chairman remarked that in other accounts he found a 
great deal of information which the directors ought to 
have known, and he presumed the missing accounts 
would throw a good deal of light on what happened in 
Putumayo. Mr. Gubbins replied that he knew nothing 
about them, and did not know they were missing until 
he was asked for them. It was suggested that Mr. 
Gubbins ought to have gone out of the company after 
the revelations, and the question was put why in 
January 1910—the revelations being in September 1909 
—he continued in office with a potential increase of 
salary to £1200. One of the Commissioners said he 
thought Mr. Gubbins was not being treated quite fairly, 
and Mr. Gubbins’ answer was that he was not going to 
back out the moment the company was in difficulties. 


Sir J. Lister-Kaye’s evidence was that he knew 
nothing when he joined the board about the rubber 
industry or Peruvian conditions. He was not a share- 
holder ; and was asked to join the board by one of the 
underwriters at the company’s formation. ll he 
learned of the company was from Mr. Reed and Mr. 
Gubbins, co-directors. In reply to suggestions of in- 
difference he exclaimed ‘‘ Cannot you realise the horror 
and anxiety of the three English directors when the 
dreadful charges were made against the company? 
Cannot you suppose that we should be anxious to know 
that there was no truth in them?’’ The irrelevance 
of this occurred to him afterwards and he apologised 
for the outbreak. 


The charge of communicating information about the 
Navy calculated to be useful to the enemy was proved 
up to the hilt against George Charles Parrott at the 
Old Bailey. The actual information sold, and the 
persons to whom it was sold, were not proved ; but the 
history of the prisoner’s communications and corre- 
spondence was thoroughly investigated and made plain. 
It seems unaccountable that a man who had been twenty- 
six years in the Navy, and had a first-rate character 
and an income of £260 with prospects of pension, should 
have been so base as to betray his trust and his country 
for a £20 note. But he was inveigled into the net by 
a woman; and this is doubtless the explanation. Mr. 
Justice Darling described this woman as the agent of 
some foreign persons engaged in getting this kind of 
information. Parrott was sentenced to four years’ 
penal servitude with a possible remission if he discloses 
what information he has communicated. 


The Judge who presides over the Railway and Canal 
Commission has at last done with the affairs of the 
National Telephone Company. The inquiry lasted 
seventy days; and it would have been interminable if 
a basis of valuation for the plant had not been agreed 
on soon after the Court began to sit at about 
£10,000,000. The sum of £20,924,700 was claimed 
by the company as the purchase money for all its 
possible rights; and the Court awarded £12,515,264. 
If the shareholders mourn the lost nine millions, they. 
may rejoice as citizens that the State system is freed 


from the additional burden. 
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A lady golfer’s husband, vexed because the profes- 
sional of the Chertsey Golf Club elected to play with 
another party and not with his, picks up the profes- 
sional’s ball and puts it into his pocket. On complaint 
the committee send a letter to the husband informing 
him that he and his wife are suspended pending in- 
quiries. Can the lady recover damages, for breach of 
contract for the suspension, against the committee and 
members, and for libel against the committee for saying 
in effect, according to the lady’s rendering of the 
letter, that she was not a fit and proper person to 
enjoy the club’s privileges? This is the silly action of 
Gavin v. Buckland and others which occupied a Judge 
and jury three days. The Judge dismissed the action 
against the two members, as they had no authority 
under the rules to suspend members. Mrs. Gavin’s 
damages against the committee were assessed at £5 
for the breach of contract and £25 for the libel; but 
whether she will get them depends on the Judge’s 
decision as to the law next week. 


The threecornered contest of Dr. Sprigge, Sir 
Charles V. Stanford, and Messrs. Novello, Ltd., in 
the ‘‘ Times ’’ concerning the profits made by Coleridge- 
Taylor’s ‘‘ Hiawatha’’ and the composer’s share of 
them, has fallen to a personal squabble. Dr. 
Sprigge, it is true, comes out unsmirched; but 
so much cannot be said for the other combatants. 
It is the old question of how to secure an equit- 
able arrangement between author and _ publisher. 
Authors invariably say they are robbed; publishers 
talk of their losses over unsuccessful publications ; 
authors declare they never write an unsuccess- 
ful work; publishers never say what they have made 
out of successful ones. The one real question in this 
controversy ought to have been: Did Mr. Coleridge- 
Taylor receive adequate payment for one of the most 
popular cantatas of the last twenty years? 


Sir Charles Stanford seems rather to have wished to 
blacken the firm of Novello than to look after the 
interests of Coleridge-Taylor’s widow and children. 
Nothing came of the squabble; nothing could come of 
it. And now all the professors and students, profes- 
sionals and amateurs, of England are furiously engaged 
in debating a matter of which (to be fair to them) they 
know nothing. Two facts stand out: ‘‘ Hiawatha ”’ 
has been enormously successful; the composer of 
‘“‘ Hiawatha ’’ (a careful man) could only leave his 
widow £800. If Messrs. Novello hope to preserve 
general respect, they can easily put themselves right. 
But if they mean to plead a curious sort of unwritten 
gambling law, we shall know what to think. A firm 
cannot declare it is out for a “‘ flutter’’ in composers’ 
brainwork and has a right to what it can get out of 
that brainwork and in the same breath ask to be re- 
garded with gratitude, not to say reverence, on the 
ground that ‘‘ it has done much for Art’’. 


The London Society met at the Mansion House on 
Monday to discuss ‘* beautification’’. Good cabbage ! 
What phrase is this? However, the intention, so far 
as we understand it from Lord Curzon, sounds well 
enough—to keep the beautiful things we already have, 
and to increase our store. There are things in London 
worthy to be kept, and even more things worthy to be 
blotted out. But the London Society can hardly ask 
for our names to a blank bill. What does the London 
Society propose to do? 


Prebendary Carlile, of the Church Army, would have 

. the New Testament given to the poor in ‘‘ newspaper 
English’’. (See his paper at the Islington Clerical 
Conference on Tuesday.) Apparently, he would have 
the sayings of Jesus put into journalistic tags. This 


is really akin to blasphemy, though not so intended. 
If he prefers the ‘‘ Daily Mail’’ to the Authorised 
Version, Prebendary Carlile has no right to assume that 
the working people share his taste. 


HOME RULE—THIRD AND LAST. 


F there is anything or ever was anything in the omen 
of mystic numbers, Thursday’s division on the 
Home Rule Bill should be full of portent. It was the 
third time of asking of the third Home Rule Bill. The 
portent is that it will prove the third and last time of 
asking of the third and last Home Rule Bill. Both 
sides may perhaps agree that this is the last Home Rule 
Bill any of us now living will see; beyond that fore- 
sight is idle. Home Rulers may believe that this Bill, 
accomplishing Home Rule in fact, will make another 
Bill unnecessary. Mr. Bonar Law pleads finality in 
Thursday’s debate in another sense. This Bill, if sub- 
mitted to the people of this country, will certainly be 
thrown out. The Unionist Government that will come 
in will cut down the Irish representation in Parliament 
to its fair number, and that will kill Home Rule. It 
will not be worth while even for a Liberal Govern- 
ment to sell itself for forty votes; and if it did, forty 
votes would not be able to keep it alive. Could Mr. 
Redmond bring but forty votes to the rescue, this 
Government would have been dead long ago. It was 
fine to hear Mr. Bonar Law pledge his party 
unequivocally to put the Irish representation on its right 
proportional footing. Too long has this scandal gone on, 
this excess of Nationalist members, crowding into the 
Imperial Parliament with no interest, as they them- 
selves proclaim, in its proceedings and no object but 
to wreck it to their own advantage. English people 
may, as Mr. Birrell said, put up with anything foolish 
that does not directly affect them. But this burden of 
Irish members is affecting them, and they are realising 
it. This is the last Parliament in which we shall see 
over eighty Nationalist members : the last in any event. 
Even if Home Rule were a fact, we should have but 
forty-two of them: a small mercy against the disaster 
of Home Rule, but something to be thankful for. Even 
one Nationalist member less would be something to be 
thankful for. 

If this Bill becomes law and an Irish Government is 
set up, there will be this choice of evils for 
Mr. Asquith. Either he must suppress Ulster or Ulster 
will suppress Home Rule. It is easy to see which he 
will do. To suppress Ulster would require will and 
resolution greater than Mr. Asquith had at his 
strongest, and now he is at his weakest. In the 
whole of this long story Mr. Asquith has not shown 
one glimpse of courage; he seems to regard nothing 
but the saving of his skin as Prime Minister. He of 
all men would not dare to put himself and his fortunes 
to the touch by attempting to compel the Ulster 
Unionists to come under a Nationalist Government. 
Mr. Asquith “‘ sait vivre’’. So that in every. way and in 
any event it seems sure that this will be the last Home 
Rule Bill. This is the bright side of a dark night in 
the House. 

As the three hundred and fifty-eight Liberals and 
allies trooped out to vote for Home Rule, one could 
not help thinking of Lord Randolph Churchill’s eloquent 
lament, when he watched Gladstone’s converts filing 
out in 1886 to vote for the breaking up of the United 
Kingdom, the allies of men whose political methods 
were outrage of every kind. That was the beginning 
of Home Rule in English politics, as Thursday’s divi- 
sion will prove the end. Never was a step taken more 
disastrous for British public life than Gladstone’s self- 
conversion to Home Rule, when he found he could not 
get a majority without the help of the Home Rulers. 
It has incredibly lowered the whole tone of English 
politics. | Was there ever so striking an instance of 
evil communications corrupting good manners? From 
the beginning the parliamentary movement for Home 
Rule has been sordid. It has been stained by every 
sin; it has been pushed by every meanness; it has never 
had one chivalrous aspect; not one romantic appeal. 
It has been from the beginning and will be to its end a 
weary succession of miserable intrigue, a game of paid 
agitators played cunningly on simpler people gulled by 
fine words. It gets its strength from the worst Irish 
stock, the publican of the village and the small shop- 
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keeper of the country town. It is a movement of the 
mean middle class; it does not spring from peasant or 
farmer. This is why the Home Rulers who have real and 
not only political interest in Ireland despise the parlia- 
mentary party. &. will have no dealings with it: 
nor Sinn Fein. They have found it out. The physical 
force Home Rulers were at any rate virile, and there 
was honesty in their violence. Rebellion was respec- 
table and in some of its aspects romantic. Irish rebels 
wanted to be quit of England, and some of them risked 
their lives in trying to be. They did not pretend that 
they fought against England from love of England. 
The policy of an independent Ireland is an intelligent 
policy and an honest policy, and we could respect Mr. 
Redmond and his party if they would admit, as Michael 
Davitt, who was a manly fellow, did, that their real 
object is an independent Ireland. It is the shiftiness, 
the lie, of parliamentary Home Rule that is so repul- 
sive. Independence, Irish sovereignty, is a policy ; 
Union with England is a policy ; each of them honest. 
The pretended middle course that is neither one nor 
the other is not a policy; it is a fraud that disguises 
the seed of its own necessary decay. Set Messrs. 
Redmond and Asquith’s plan going and in a very short 
time it will be making straight either for Independence 
or Union. It has not even the appearance of a final 
plan. Its own authors have marked it transitory all 
over. Mr. Redmond accepts it so, for he knows he 
can turn it towards independence. Mr. Asquith does 
not mind it; after him the deluge. 

‘*Trust the people.’ This, we are told, is the 
Liberal policy ; this is the motive force of Home Rule. 
Trust the people? What people? Is it the Irish 
people? The Irish are to govern themselves; but— 
they are not to touch Land Purchase, the greatest of all 
public matters to the Irish people; they are not to 
control their own police; they are not to collect their 
own taxes; the Act lays down that they are to obey 
the Imperial Parliament. They are to be loyal by law! 
Does all this look like trusting the Irish people? And 
yet the only argument, absolutely the one only argu- 
ment, put forward in favour of this Bill is that the 
majority of the people of Ireland ask for it. The 
Government do not stop to consider whether what they 
ask is right or wrong; they do not care. The people 
cry for it; let them have it. Mr. Birrell ridiculed the 
idea of considering whether a people’s demands were 
foolish or wise. They may be foolish, he says, but you 
must bend and go to them, and give them what they 
want. Statesmanship in the highest! What the 
Government are doing is this. The Irish Nationalists 
are crying for the moon. You shall have it, says the 
Government; do not cry. Then they put the moon 
into a Bill; and when, or if, they have got the Bill, 
the Nationalists will find the moon is not there; and 
they will begin crying again. They cannot be 
content with this Bill. And if they ask for more, how 
can a Liberal Government réfuse them? Mr. Birrell 
left unanswered Mr. Bonar Law’s question : If the Irish 
Parliament by means of a Bill asks for independence, 
on your own grounds how can you refuse it? It 
will be the constitutionally expressed wish of the 
majority of the Irish people. How can you refuse it? 
There was only one answer possible which Mr. Birrell 
naturally ran away from. If he said the demand would 
be unreasonable, he gave away his whole case for the 
Bill. Ireland must have Home Rule not because it 
was good, but because Ireland wanted it. If he said 
we should have to give them independence, he was 
ruined no less. He could not tell what to say. So, 
instead of answering, he chanted the praises of Irish 
sentiment. 

The whole of this Home Rule business reeks with 
hypocrisy. The hypocrisy of trusting the Irish people 
is on a level with the pretence that English sup- 
port of Home Rule—what there is of it—springs 
from affection for the Irish or desire to do them 


justice. It springs from nothing but the desire 
to be rid of a nuisance. The Nationalist Party 
know this. They have played the nuisance card 
effectually. Gladstone knew it, and sought to 


exploit this English impatience to the uttermost 


by proposing to get rid of the Irish members alto- 
gether. That would undoubtedly be a great bribe to 
many Englishmen, especially Liberals. Who has not 
heard the English Philistine exclaim, O, if we could but 
sink Ireland under the sea for two hours! The valet in 
‘* John Bull’s Other Island ’’, who was for cutting the 
painter in his sickness of the Irish and their peddling 
grievances, is the true type of English Home Ruler. 
He is a Home Ruler simply because he detests the 
Irish, and would be rid of them. But he is a fool ; for 
this Bill, while it gives an Irish Parliament control over 
many Irish things, leaves forty-two Irishmen over here 
to meddle with our affairs, and to worry Parliament into 
giving him yet more. The Government have left 
Nationalist Ireland plenty to cry for. This Bill will not 
get rid of the Irish nuisance. ° 

It is the Home Ruler, not the Unionist, who really 
dislikes the Irish. Unionists have always insisted on the 
Irish remaining at Westminster. They do not want to 
cut the painter. They want rather to draw Ireland 
closer and closer; they would unite, not divide, Irish 
and English interests. They do not think of Ireland 
as a separate nation. It never was a nation, said Mr. 
Bonar Law rightly. English Unionists do not think 
of Ireland, Scotland, and Wales as separate nations. 
We think of them as making one nation with ourselves. 
That is our ideal, and we prefer civil war to its undoing. 


SETTLED. 


es controversy within the Unionist party is closed 

by Mr. Bonar Law’s reply to the memorial. 
We may congratulate ourselves both on the result 
of the controversy and on the manner in which it was 
conducted. Some bitter and some reckless words have 
been said which had better have been left unsaid, but 
on the whole the thing has been done with tact and 
good sense. There has been a happy absence of a 
merely factious spirit, and on all sides the same earnest- 
ness and the same loyalty to the high duties of the 
party. The electorate will come to its own conclusions. 
It will draw a contrast between the frankness with 
which the Conservative party has discussed its policy, 
admitted its differences, and adopted the conclu- 
sions of the great majority of its members, and 
the obscure and suspicious methods of Coalitionists. 
It will realise that only a party which was of 
earnest and high spirit and secure in its ideals 
could have passed through such a period of disagree- 
ment, and come out of it united and confident. It will 
recognise with respect the good sense of the minority, 
which sacrifices its own opinions rather than divide the 
party to no purpose. But on that point one word must 
be said. The thing isdone. The minority has yielded. 
By continuing to protest that though it yielded it 
was right, it gains nothing but the doubtful advantage 
of copious quotation in the Radical Press. On the 
contrary, it may undo much of the good which its sacri- 
fice has done, and lose its claim upon the gratitude 
of the party. 

We think, too, that the electorate will recognise, as 
the whole party recognises with gratitude, the fine 
public spirit of Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law. 
Their position was difficult. We do not doubt that, as 
Mr. Bonar Law said, it would have been more agree- 
able to them to resign, and at the same time we do not 
doubt that their resignation would have had very ill 
results to the party. They chose wisely in choosing 
to accept the change in procedure which the majority 
urged on them, and by that choice they have 
strengthened their position with the party. Had this 
change been a change in principle, or even a change 
in policy, their choice would have been impossible. 
But it is neither. It is no more than a change in pro- 
cedure. The party’s belief in its ideals of Imperial 
unity remains as it was. Its belief in the trade policy 
by which those ideals may be promoted remains as it 
was. But we have had to recognise two things: one, 
that for the sake of the Union of the British Isles and 
for the sake of the integrity of the Church it is impera- 
tive to defeat the Government at the next election; 
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the other, that so long as food taxes remained in our 
programme victory might be jeopardised by the mis- 
representations of our opponents. These great causes, 
the Union and the Church, were worth great sacrifices. 
The party could hardly refuse, for their sake, not to 
sacrifice but merely to postpone part of its other policy. 
By this change of procedure it has freed itself from 
the grave dangers of misrepresentation at the next 
election; it has fitted its policy to a more logical 
sequence of Imperial trade development, and though 
it has postponed Preference it has ensured that when 
it is set up it shall be set up more securely, firmly 
established above future attack on a definite electoral 
mandate. The natural and logical course of Imperial 
trade development is that every part of the Empire 
should first of all fix its tariffs to suit the needs of its 
own people and its own trade. Then with an estab- 
lished tariff system everyone is in a position to negotiate 
for preference in the markets of the others. This is 
the procedure that the Unionist party has adopted. 
It will return to power with the intention of setting 
up a tariff fair to British trade. | When the tariff 
is established, it will, on the basis of it, be in a 
position to negotiate for reciprocal preference with the 
Dominions. So far as those preferential relations 
require new taxes on food the Unionist Government 
will not bind itself until they have been submitted to 
the electorate. Then, and then only, will they be set 
up. A preferential trade system so established will 
have a validity and strength above attack. It will be 
secured even against the immediate return of the 
Radical party to power. 

For the moment the Radicals remain as the party 
of food taxers, and some of them are not unaware that 
they are in an equivocal position. They are uneasy ; 
they have renewed their representations to the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, and asked for a reduction of 
the present duties. With the added cost of his Insur- 
ance Act and the increase expected in the Navy Esti- 
mates, Mr. Lloyd George will be in no position to 
abandon fruitful sources of revenue, and the memorial 
will do no more than call attention to the heavy taxes 
on food which already exist. If we turn to the speech 
of the Lord Chancellor at Manchester, we learn two 
things. Education is to be the next business of the 
Government. After much consultation, so the Lord 
Chancellor solemnly assures us, Mr. Lloyd George has 
agreed ‘‘to throw himself into education with whole- 
heartedness ’’’; but the Prime Minister’s answers to 
questions do not agree therewith. The odds are 
against rather than for any Education Bill appearing. 
Meantime what of the land campaign? The moment 
for it (the words are the Lord Chancellor’s) has not 
yet arrived. This, we take it, is all that is officially 
to be known of the bitter struggle in the Cabinet and 
the present rebuff of the land taxers. Mr. Lloyd 
George is said to have been persuaded to divert his 
““ whole-heartedness’’ from land to education. But 
beyond the pledge of Mr. Lloyd George’s ‘‘ whole- 
heartedness’’’, and the equally solemn assurance that 
the Government is not asleep, Lord Haldane had nothing 
to say. The education policy has yet to be formed, 
and will probably remain unformed to the end. 


THE L.C.C. ELECTION. 


N O one expects that March will see the Progressives 
in power. The average Londoner is satisfied 
with the present administration, and does not pay much 
heed to the attacks upon it. Indeed there has been 
little excitement over municipal politics since the elec- 
tion which turned the Progressives out. Therein lies 
a danger. A man will not vote unless there is some- 
thing to vote about, and on the face of it there will not 
be much to vote about next March. We would there- 
fore insist that it is the duty of every good Unionist 
possessing the municipal franchise to vote for the 
Municipal Reformers. 
This is just the sort of sentence which the intelligent 
foreigner collecting material for a book on British 


institutions would cut out for quotation in his chapter 
on the paradox of British politics. The L.C.C. has 
nothing whatever to do with Home Rule or the Welsh 
Church or Tariff Reform; yet it is certain that the 
Council elections will have political effect and will influ- 
ence the parliamentary vote. | Why should this be? 
Mainly, we take it, because the electoral system pre- 
supposes two parties, and in the absence of municipal 
parties political feeling fills the gap. We say in the 
absence of municipal parties because, except at some 
rare crisis in a city’s history, such absence is natural. 
The work of a municipal body is administrative, and 
there is only one way of administration, or at any rate 
of good administration ; whereas there is nearly always 
a choice of policies. A nation can choose between 
peace and war; but a town does not choose between 
drains and no drains. It follows that a municipal party 
which conscientiously does its work tends to stay in 
power. It can point to its unquestionable record, and 
the other side can offer nothing but promises of similar 
performance. In a country like Canada, where most 
political problems are administrative, the position is the 
same. But in London there is a real party feeling in 
the background, and to that feeling we appeal. 

There is an intimate connexion between Unionism 
and Municipal Reform. The whole spirit of the present 
administration of London is conservative. The party’s 
manifesto can be summed up in the phrase, ‘* We have 
done our work and made no radical experiments ”’. 
The evidence for this is the 1s. 5d. rate. It is 
possible to lay: too much stress on the maintenance of 
a steady rate. There is no special virtue in 1s. 5d., 
and a County Council ought sometimes to spend 
money lavishly. But it ought to spend it on 
work the need for which is apparent, and not 
on experiments. Nothing is easier than heavy ex- 
penditure in municipal administration. There is 
something wrong in every city, and the local autho- 
rity can easily draw up plans for improvements run- 
ning into millions. If British municipalities were as 
autonomous as the States of the American Union, it 
might be their duty to experiment with new ideas. 
But in England we have a Local Government Board, 
and it is to the Board and not to the Councils that 
men with ideas should make appeal. A local autho- 
rity should stick strictly to its administrative last. 
That, however, is the very opposite of the Pro- 
gressive theory. The Progressive plan is to make the 
County Council a small State. It is to swallow up the 
City Corporation, supervise the Borough Councils, and 
in general enjoy most of the powers of a German prin- 
cipality. The plan is bad, because it would enlarge the 
size of the Council and thus unfit it for administrative 
work ; but even if the plan were good, Whitehall, and 
not Spring Gardens, is the true field of propaganda. 

But if the Progressives have grasped the wrong end 
of the stick, they have at least grasped the right stick. 
The time has come when the Legislature should confer 
certain further powers on a local authority in London. 
The last twelve years have seen a most remarkable 
extension of the habitable area of London, thanks to 


the new developments in rapid communication. The 
change has profoundly affected urban housing. But 
it has also created the traffic problem. Condi- 


tions are still changing too rapidly for a final solu- 
tion to be possible. Once the conflict was between the 
tubes and the motor-buses, now it is between the motor- 
buses and the trams; but already it is clear that the 
streets cannot be left to the rivals to fight in as they 
please. The present method of dealing with London 
traffic is chaotic. We have five disconnected authori- 
ties. There is the L.C.C. itself; there is the Local 
Government Board with its general supervisory powers ; 
there is the Home Office with its control over the police ; 
there is the Board of Trade, which has an admirable 
London Traffic Department, whose reports are ignored ; 
and there is the Road Board, which collects money from 
London and hoards it up. This absurd position will 
continue as long as the L.C.C. and the Government of 
the day are on opposite sides in politics. A Progres- 


sive victory in March would not alter it, as the Govern- 
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ment’s programme is full until the next election. But 
after the next election a Unionist Government would 
be prepared to convert the Board of Trade Department 
into the Traffic Board, which Municipal Reformers 
desire. 

Traffic apart, only education causes controversy. 
The Municipal Reformers have been fair to Church and 
other denominational schools; and that alone should 
make every Churchman and every Conservative support 
them. Ratepayers who think of the rate first will 
prefer them, because they are prepared to work with 
existing institutions; while the Progressives desire 
more control, and their policy would mean much expen- 
diture on new schools. But it would also mean sur- 
render to the Council’s staff. London is fortunate in 
its bureaucrats, especially in the Education Depart- 
ment, but in municipal government there is always a 
debateable border-line between a Council and its offi- 
cials, and always a risk that the experts will become too 
powerful. Thanks largely to the abilities of Mr. Cyril 
Jackson, the Education Committee has managed to 
keep a real control over London education. At the 
moment there is reason to fear that it has been too suc- 
cessful. The Education Committee is so much occu- 
pied with detail that it has little time to consider the 
general result. The Radical mind delights in machines 
for their own sakes and worships systems. But the 
intelligent world is asking what comes of it all? The 
general verdict is by no means favourable to elementary 
education as we now have it. The L.C.C., with its 
knowledge of London life, could write a treatise on this 
theme which would startle the Board of Education. 
Could not the Education Committee find time for such 
a work before the next three years go by? 


CAN THE CHINESE REPUBLIC GOVERN? 


Nae question was asked lately, in the ‘‘ North China 

Herald ’’, by the well-known author of ‘‘ Chinese 
Characteristics ’’—apropos of the continued production 
and smuggling of opium in China—Can the Republic 
enforce its laws? Can the Republic govern? Certain 
members of Parliament in this country appear to think 
it cannot, without their help, and have formed them- 
selves into a group to watch over its interests. Some 
people might think that evidence of weakness—that an 
institution which needs so much alier. support stands 
self-condemned. But China is not as other nations. 
It differs notably, for instance, from others in that no 
antecedent knowledge appears needed to justify ex 
cathedra pronouncements about its affairs. ‘‘ The 
group will help the new Republic by parliamentary 
action, by influencing public opinion, and keeping 
a check upon misstatements as they appear in 
the Press.’? Well, the names of the gentlemen 
composing it are not known to us as_ experts; 
but most people who know China will admit that 
the correction of misstatements will afford much 
opportunity. They might begin, for instance, by 
demonstrating the untruth of certain stock phrases 
about forcing opium upon China at the cannon’s mouth, 
and explain that the opium pipe is a Chinese inven- 
tion, and that the habit of smoking was so far advanced 
that the Emperor Yung-cheng issued a_prohibitory 
edict a.D. 1729, whereas English merchants imported 
their first consignment from Calcutta in 1773. They 
might explain, too, that so far from Indian opium being 
a dominant factor in the question, it represented at the 
time of the Hague Conference in 1909 only one-seventh 
of China’s total consumption, the remainder being 
grown, produced and manufactured in China itself. They 
might explain too that, so far from the whole popula- 
tion of China being steadily ruined morally, physically, 
and pecuniarily by opium, the total quantity available 
was insufficient to supply 2 per cent. of the 400,0¢0,000 
of whom we are constantly assured ore rotundo that 
the population consists. It might be remarked also 
that to encourage an Oriental Government to repudiate 
its engagements is not altogether seemly or wise. The 
opinion of foreign observers about opium-smoking is 


not so unanimous as readers of anti-opium literature 
might infer ; but directly the Chinese Government gave 
evidence of a serious wish to extinguish the cultivation 
and use of opium, it was fairly met with an agreement 
to diminish the Indian export pari passu with 
Chinese production till the supply was extinguished. 
Yet that agreement is now being flouted, and 
Indian opium is held up while the production in 
China continues in variously estimated but cer- 
tainly considerable quantities. If production in 
China had been promptly and effectively extin- 
guished in anticipation of the contemplated date, 
a plausible case might exist for the premature exclu- 
sion of Indian opium also; though international comity 
would require the formality of negotiation and regard 
for the great interests involved. But that is far from 
being the case. It was evident not only from casual 
but official reports that a remarkable degree of sup- 
pression was attained at the beginning of the move- 
ment; but it is equally notorious that there has been 
of late a considerable recrudescence of cultivation. 
Shanse, for instance, which was reported ‘‘clean’”’ in 
1910, has now a surplus to export; and beyond Shanse 
is Kansu, which never has been free. Probably the 
bulk of opium now smuggled into the northern pro- 
vinces comes from those wide and loosely governed 
areas. At any rate, Shanse opium forms, according 
to the Rev. Arthur Smith, ‘‘ an important article of 
inter-provincial commerce ’’; and he cites typical 
stances of the methods by which it iscarried on. There 
passed lately, for instance, through the town of Hsiao- 
fan a funeral train, coffin and followers complete except 
in one respect. The suspicions of the head of the police 
were aroused by the fact that no one wore the orthodox 
colour of mourners, white. But the arrest and inspec- 
tion of a coffin in China is not to be lightly undertaken, 
so he resorted toaruse. That region of Chihli abounds 
in lawless bands, so he got up certain of his men as 
robbers, raided the procession, opened the coffin, and 
found a full-sized opium man! If anybody likes to 
believe that this opium was burned—twell it may be a 
qualification for membership of ‘‘ the group ’’, but most 
men who have lived in China will require severely 
attested proof. Another case is a local magnate 
who imports opium by the cartload from those 
provinces under strong escorts, with whom no one, for 
various reasons, cares to interfere. On arrival at his 
house it is distributed (till wanted) among friends and 
relatives, who, doubtless, like the police, share the 
profits which are believed to dazzle the eyes of the 
officials concerned. At any rate, though he was 
arrested once on an occasion of notoriety, he was 
released after a short detention; and Mr. Arthur Smith 
pertinently asks, Can the Chinese Government put down 
the planting of the poppy and the trade in opium, or 
can itnot? If it can, the means have been placed in its 
hand. Let it do its part, and in seven years the trade 
will be extinct. The Chinese will be frankly met if 
they extinguish cultivation within their borders in less 
time; but they will not have the sympathy of sober 
onlookers in ruining legitimate trade while forbidden 
cultivation and smuggling go on apace. 

It is unwise to encourage an Oriental State to flout 
its agreements as soon almost as the ink is dry. 
Revenue from native opium is pledged as security for 
certain loans. Duties on foreign opium contribute 
largely to the revenue of the Imperial Maritime 
Customs, which some people think the only really valid 
security China has to offer. The enhanced duty im- 
posed by the Opium Agreement of 1911 contributed 
largely to keep up the revenue in face of disturbing 
conditions last year ; and between 4000 and 5000 chests 
of the stocks now held up at Shanghai have actually 
been allowed to pay duty before being refused commer- 
cial € try. Now, the balance of the Salt Gabelle, 
already partially pledged, is offered as a guarantee for 
the much-discussed new loan. But salt is a necessary 
of life. Suppose another group of philanthropists dis- 
covers, by and by, that taxation of salt—and especially 
increased stringency in the collection—is oppressive ? 
The lekin of certain provinces is pledged to the service 
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of other loans, notwithstanding that the abolition of 
lekin is a feature in the still-born Mackay Treaty of 
1902. Suppose another group feels impelled to 
denounce the burden of lekin on legitimate trade? 
Besides, there is in China no such centralised system 
of collection and accounts as in Europe. The provinces 
are self-supporting, and remit of their surplus to meet 
the requirements of Peking. It has been pointed out 
more than once during recent discussions that a large 
proportion of the alleged yield of the Salt Gabelle has 
been devoted hitherto to provincial needs. Suppose the 
provinces object to its alienation? Can Peking insist 
with effect? Can the Republic govern? A distinct 
effect of the revolution so far has been to loosen the 
Imperial framework in degrees varying with the square 
of the distance from Peking: the Saturpay fore- 
shadowed, soon after its outbreak, that this would 
happen. Outer Mongolia and Tibet have practi- 
cally broken away, and the eighteen provinces are, 
to say the least, dilatory in remitting the accustomed 
subsidies. Can the Republic govern to the extent of 
exacting these supplies and enforcing financial obli- 
gations involved in the service of the Debt? The 
loans guaranteed on the Customs revenue are safe, 
because the collection is organised under foreign con- 
trol. But are those based on Inland Revenues as cer- 
tainly secured? Already China is in default as regards 
interest on the indemnity exacted after the siege of the 
Legations ; and the alternatives appear to be capitalisa- 
tion of the arrears or their payment out of the coming 
loan. But fresh loans involve additional charges. 
Suppose the provinces recalcitrant. Is there, in the 
Republican Government, sufficient grip to collect the 
increasing subsidies required to meet the service of 
ever-increasing debt? A capacity for putting them- 
selves in the wrong is no new thing with the Chinese ; 
but it has been evinced lately, in two directions, with 
peculiar instance. The Opium Agreement contains a 
clause empowering his Majesty’s Government to 
denounce it if they find that it is not being faithfully 
observed ; yet the Chines are risking that penalty with 
a wilfulness which suggests that anxiety to get rid of 
foreign opium is more potent than a desire to extin- 
guish the traffic. Similarly with regard to the loan 
negotiations, which appear to be dragging on with a 
slowness which suggests that the hope of reducing con- 
trol to a minimum still inspires inclinatien to dally with 
offers other than that of the Six-Power Group. A 
Government which accepted worse terms from the Crisp 
group in order to escape a modicum of supervision is 
not incapable of repeating the experiment, or at any 
rate of using other offers as a means of exacting easier 
terms—without regard to the loss of prestige and cash 
which similar manoeuvres during the last six months 
have caused. 

The Chinaman has a constitutional dislike to the 
situation nette; and that dislike in the case of interests 
so complex and so powerful as those concerned in salt 
may well be extreme. But it has been urged again 
and again that the only real security for China’s future 
development—we had almost written the only ultimate 
security for new loans—lies in the improved conditions 
of collection and account which the Imperial Customs 
Service inaugurated and which regularisation of the salt 
trade would extend. These improvements she has 
shown no capacity or willingness to carry out herself ; 
and the blindness or wilfulness of those who would hold 
her back from the way of salvation by foreign assis- 
tance appears tragic to her well-wishers. 
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deferred stock was one in which small specula- 
tors were not interested. Very heavy losses have been 
experienced on the Stock Exchange as a result of the 
award of the Commissioners falling considerably below 
conservative expectations ; but the stock was mainly 
in strong hands and no serious financial difficulties have 


come to light. It is now estimated that the deferred 
stock may be paid off at anything between par and 125 
per cent. Closer approximation is impossible because 
the third preference shareholders claim participation 
in the surplus assets. Until their rights have been 
decided no definite calculation can be made, and even 
then there are several minor doubtful factors. 

Pessimistic anticipations in regard to the Great 
Eastern Railway dividend have been amply justified. 
The declaration at the rate of 3} per cent. compares 
with 44 per cent. a year ago. The published increase 
of £47,500 in the half-year’s gross traffics was thought 
to indicate an actual increase of about £70,000; allow- 
ing for under-publication and judging from the pre- 
liminary statement it would appear that the expenses 
must have increased by about £130,000. Part of 
this increase may be attributed to the extra cost of 
operating on account of the floods in August, although 
the sum of £27,000 has been specially taken from the 
contingent fufid to repair damage to the line caused 
by the inundations. The higher cost of coal, wages 
and materials, to say nothing of payments under the 
Insurance Act, made a serious impression on the com- 
pany’s profits, and if this may be accepted as evidence 
of the experience of other railways some modification 
of dividend estimates may be necessary. After the 
declaration of the Great Eastern dividend bears pro- 
ceeded to make repurchases, and thus the firmness of 
the market was maintained. 

Home Railway traffics announced this week show 
fairly substantial increases in most cases. The current 
year, with the continuance of trade activity, should 
provide large earnings for the railways; but expendi- 
ture will undoubtedly show further expansion, and no 
particular benefit can be expected from the promised 
Railway Bill, which is still unpassed. 

In connexion with the San Paulo Railway a further 
suggestion is now put forward that the Brazilian 
Government may purchase the line and lease it to a 
new concern, which would probably be the existing 
company in a new form. The stock is confidently 
‘tipped ’’’ for 300, but only the most courageous, not 
to say foolhardy, speculator would pay that price merely 
in anticipation of generosity from the Brazilian Govern- 
ment. Still, if there is any foundation at all for these 
rumours, as many believe, it suggests that the Farquhar 
group is no longer strongly favoured by the Brazilian 
authorities. The San Paulo Railway in these circum- 
stances is quite out of the grasp of the Farquhar in- 
terests, and their threat to build a competing line loses 
its terror if Government support has been alienated. 

Meanwhile the stock and bonds of the Mexican 
North-Western Railway have been steadily declining. 
This is one of the Pearson-Farquhar lines, and it has 
suffered severely during the Mexican revolution. The 
idea that the Mexican Government may indemnify the 
company for the damage sustained is scarcely practical. 
The more probable rumour is that an issue of prior lien 
bonds will be made to tide over the company’s 
difficulties. 

The Mexican Government has authorised a bond issue 
of about £ 10,000,000, but no public flotation can be 
made under present conditions, and it is understood 
that about £1,500,000 has been temporarily raised in 
Paris on 8 per cent. Treasury bills. 

Recent new issues have not been well received by 
the public. Over 80 per cent. of the Queensland loan 
and 73 per cent. of the issue of Grand Trunk Pacific 
bonds is left in the underwriters’ hands. Evidently 
money is finding more remunerative employment in 
trade. 

Optimistic forecasts are being made of the dividend 
to be declared by the Hudson’s Bay Company. A dis- 
tribution of 50 per cent., making 60 per cent. for the 
year, is talked of, against 4o per cent. for 1911. The 
present price of the shares almost discounts these anti- 
cipations. 

Generally speaking, business is so slack on the Stock 
Exchange that few stockbroking firms are earning 
expenses. Paris still dictates the tone of the markets, 


because French operators are supposed to be well 
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informed on the progress of the peace negotiations. 
The evidences of trade reaction in America have 
reflected on the Copper market, with the result that 
copper-mining shares have fallen sharply. Rubbers 
have held their own remarkably well, and seem again 
to be on the up-grade. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE LAND.—I. 
By Georce A. B. Dewar. 


i was the most artificial of the poets who gave us 
the best picture of the natural life on the land. 
Through some amazing caprice or defect in_ taste 
Johnson said that Pope’s ‘‘Ode on Solitude’’ was 
commonplace—whereas it was genius, genius serenely 
shining out in a child of twelve. The thing is a gem 
without flaw, a crystal from the well of English un- 
defiled. It shows us the man— 


‘* Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bread, 
Whose flocks supply him with attire, 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade, 
In winter fire’’. 


His wishes and cares are bound up with the ‘‘ few 
paternal acres’’. Toil on them brings him health and 
excellent sleep; yet leaves him time for thought and 
reading, time to recreate. He is content 


‘* To breathe his native air 
On his own ground ’’. 


There is the ideal. It is fine. It is the simple life, 
without humbug. The man is self-poised, self-con- 
tained, elate, independent. But it can never now be 
worked out in England. In practice our herds will 
supply other people with the milk—it will come up from 
Yeovil to Waterloo by the early milk-train every morn- 
ing ; whilst other people will supply us with the attire— 
and also most likely with the flour for the bread. If { 
want a picture of not ideal but real life on the land, I 
turn instead to a poet I learnt of through Mr. Thomas 
Hardy, William Barnes of Dorsetshire— 


‘** An’ I be happy wi’ my spot 
O’ freehold ground an’ mossy cot, 
An’ shoulden get a better lot 
If I had all my will. 
I’m landlord o’ my little farm. 
I’m king ’ithin my little pleadce’’. 


There without a word of sentimentalism, except for 
the mossy cot, you have what should be the reality 
of peasant life on the land to-day. Any English 
villager, with the land character strong within him, 
should have a fair chance to reach it. 

I don’t at all believe in the stories told to-day about 
the tyranny of a ‘‘ thousand little Tsars’’ and the 
serf-like and sunk state of the English peasantry as a 
class, because I have been too much on the scene and 
behind the stage. I was brought up as a child in a 
part of England where these stories were ever being 
told and retold. I lived in a countryside quite noted 
for its ‘‘ Friends of Humanity’? and its ‘‘ Needy 
Knife-grinders”’. The tradition of gruff, horse-riding 
Cobbett still lingered; it lingers there very faintly 
to-day. But after Cobbett came lesser teachers—far 
lesser teachers! Imps in a school where he at least 
was a giant. As children we used to hear a good deal 
about the ‘‘ Friends of Humanity”, and we were 
fairly well acquainted ourselves with some of the knife- 
grinders. I can recall two of them well indeed. One 
1s now, poor old tattered one, I am glad to say, an 
old-age pensioner. 

Quite lately I had a little anecdote of three of these 
victims of Tsardom from a hard-striving son of one of 
them. _He mentioned a certain ditch on the turnpike, 
and said, Yes, it was there that one Saturday night, 
walking home from the hamlet, he came upon all three, 
two men and a woman, lying blind and speechless. 

He had a thorn stick “on him” at the time. I can 


see the red holly hedge where he cut it with his clasp- 
knife. ‘‘ And didn’t I1”’, he exclaimed with relish, 
‘* just about lay thikky stick across their backs !”’ 


Do not let us pay much heed to knife-grinders—they 
have always led the silly sheep astray. But the hard- 
working, slow-thinking, yet shrewdish English village 
worker is quite another thing ; through close intimacy 
with him, which began in very early childhood and con- 
tinued all through bird-nesting, ‘scythe and chopper 
damaging, ferreting and rabbit-snaring days, I have 
come to believe entirely in the type. We want a very 
strong peasantry on the land just as surely as a very 
strong fleet on the water: and the fact that we have 
not got such a peasantry is a tremendous ill, and, unless 
we cure it, will simply end us. 

We do not need a Stern or a Bismarck to remind us 
of the value of a powerful, thriving village class. All 
English history reminds us. We want a very strong 
and thriving peasant, and he must be settled on the 
land. Settled is the real supreme thing. He must bea 
fixture ; and nothing else will serve. 

How is he to be fixed? It cannot be done by the 
laws of Piers Plowman’s day. They tied the worker 
to the soil then, and they ruled what the wage was to be, 
but that is five and a half centuries ago, and among 
other evils it brought John Ball with his rhyme about 
Adam and Eve. Nor is any chance of fixing the villagers 
as they were often fixed in Cobbett’s day in my part 
of the country through want of trains and trams. At 
Tangley, on the Wilts border, Cobbett rode up to a 
neat, smart, pretty woman and asked the way to 
Ludgershall, about four miles off. She could not tell. 


You have been at Ludgershall?’’ ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Nor 
at Andover?’’ (six miles off), ‘‘No.’? ‘‘ Nor at 
Marlborough? ’’ (nine miles off), ‘‘No.’’ ‘* Pray, 
were you born in this house?’’ ‘‘ Yes.’’ ‘‘ And how 


far have you ever been from this house? ’’ 

‘* Oh! I’ve been up in the parish and over to Chute.”’ 

I shall be by Tangley perhaps next week, and 1 little 
doubt that if I walked up into the village and asked 
I should find they all knew Andover well, most of them 
Marlborough more or less, and that some of them had 
been nigh, if not quite in, Lunnen. 

It is certain that our villagers, the ‘‘ penny ale and 
bacon ’’ folk of William Longland, have become, even 
since I first knew them, gadders. The last Lord Ailes- 
bury, a-gimple and informal man, who had studied the 
south country peasant, told me he thought a great ill 
of the villager to-day was over-dressing: but a far 
greater ill is the constant shifting and unease of the 
peasantry. 

What the villager has to-day, and must keep of 
course, is the perfect right to come and go as 
he wills—the labourers statute of 1351 was barbaric. 
But, still more, he needs the wish and the strong in- 
terest to stay. There is only one way to fixity in the 
life of the English villager in these times—the way of 
freehold. To have a strong English peasantry we must 
plant firmly in the soil a far larger body of small land- 
holders than is there to-day. The thing is past all 
dispute. It is only borne in on one irresistibly after 
years very likely of searching doubt. But it is borne 
in. I doubted for long, though I knew well of a good 
many humble, very poor villagers who somehow planted 
themselves on the land, when land was near its worst, 
and wrung a living and an independence out of it. 
The thing remains a wonder, a mystery of the soil—flint 
and chalk and a light clay which grows thistles—yet 
there is the fact that they lived through the ’Nineties. 
These men were the very strong ones. I have called 
them aristocrats of their class—and truly the strength of 
the best is in them. 

The number of these elect has a strict limit in every 
country district: they were born to get on. But there 
is a far larger body of men, less lucky, a little less 
enduring, a little less bold, who could do well as free 
men or freeholders, perennials, not annuals, on the land. 
They could do well on fair land, even on poor land— 
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once given a start. This is the body that has to be 
firmly rooted in the soil if the countryside is to be re- 
stocked. 

It will not break up the land system. It will do, as 
I will show later, the exact opposite. Its work will be 
not revolutionary ; it will be evolutionary. 


The few who got to the land and stayed on it through 
the "Nineties were not chosen; they chose themselves. 
They were not given a start: they started themselves. 
This larger body, on the other hand, must be started 
and must be chosen. 

But what method of selection, asks the honest doubter, 
can you possibly set up? The school standard or good 
marks or the squire’s word or the parson’s or the 
chapel minister’s or the parish councillor’s—or whose? 
And how can favouritism and the spirit of jobbery be 
kept out? Well, good marks is a very good idea. It 
suggests at least one astute way of selection. There 
are already a large number of books of marks which 
happen to be of the very kind that bespeak good charac- 
ter for this special work and ownership or freehold on 
the land, the marks that bespeak the land-character. 
They are free of the least taint of favour and jobbery. 
The squire is not answerable for these marks. The 
Baptist or Methody minister is not answerable. The 
marks come out of a habit whose origin and practice 
are, a deep and baffling problem of temperament, 
nation, upbringing, and fortune. They are good 
marks. Yet many of the kindest people, some ‘‘ of the 
best ’’, never get one of them: whereas many of the 
less popular people—even called by some, “‘ blighters ”’ 
—get row upon row of such marks. But whether they 
are the marks of blighters or the marks of the best, it 
is certain they point to the class of men who are fit to 
wring profit out of flint or chalk. They ought to be 
the freeholders in all our English villages. The marks 
are made up commonly at the village shop-of-all-wares. 
They are the savings bank accounts. 

Is not the land-character precisely of the kind that is 
well expressed in the terms of these little drab post- 
office books ? 

I shall return to this matter of the men who are the 
natural freeholders, the natural small holders. It is 
only one side of the land system, but of what import- 
ance! There can be no safe advance, no establish- 
ment, till a large body of these men is brought in. It is 
of the kernel of the whole thing that they should be 
brought in as owners, like the Dorsetshire peasant in 
Barnes’ poem. 

We must put our money on them too. That sounds 
alarming. But have we not already put our money on 
the land? We speculate in land. Everyone who has 
a county council vote has his “‘ flutter’’ in land. He 
does not trouble about the savings bank. True, he may 
be speculating blindly, without knowing in the least 
whether the investments are wise or not: still he is a 
speculator. 

I have been speculating in land—not that I know 
where or when or how much; and I do not know why. 

I have been speculating, and so have you—Every- 
body’s Doing It under the half-plan to-day. I feel sure 
—from long knowledge of the land and its workers in a 
bit of real bread-and-mutton England—that it is a bad 
and risky half. Some of those who are carrying on 
the speculation are doubting all the while. They do 
not want to till the land themselves. That is the last 
thing a speculator wants to do! Still they doubt if 
the other fellow should have it wholly. He is only half 
to have it. Otherwise he might, they misdoubt, like the 
cottager in Barnes’ poem, grow too fond of it. Some- 
how this half-plan of to-day and those of our worthy 
councillors who are doubtfully engaged upon it reminds 
me of a ludicrous passage in Wordsworth—I only alter 
the first adjective in it—about ‘‘ A party in a parlour— 
all diffident and all damned ”’. 


HOW FATHER O’GARA GOT HIS RAILWAY. 
By Par. 


HE Chief Secretary had been selected for his Irish 
sympathies in the hope that he might help to 
kill Home Rule with kindness; but in those days the 
policy was new, and the official machinery afforded 
little data for its direction. As a practical statesman 
he saw that the kindness meant to kill Home Rule could 
be converted into instruments of their own by the 
Home Rulers, and it remained for him to see that 
their talent for tactics did not prove too much for his 
genius in strategy. He must be constructive. They 
had but to destroy. It was so much easier to pull 
down than to build up. 

He knew that killing by kindness was not a quick 
mode of execution. It afforded no frontal attack. In 
the nature of the enterprise generalship meant every- 
thing. That was the wise reason he decided to make 
tours of personal inspection for reproductive works, to 
meet the most terrible of the fire-eaters face to face 
in their villages, to play with their children when he 
could, and to employ for the greater integrity of the 
Empire that hitherto irresistible charm of manner 
begotten of his brilliant abilities and his distinguished 
breeding. 

His dual plan of industrial method and _ political 
strategy demanded double vision, and it complicated 
his mission as compared with that of any predecessor. 
For instance, if on projecting a railway he had to con- 
sider only the kindness and only to confer the largest 
benefits for the expenditure involved he might easily 
depend on engineers and economists to advise on sites 
for him; but now that railways could be provided for 
nothing every village meant to have its own, and instead 
of conciliating the greatest agitator by the wisest 
scheme he might easily inflame local jealousies and 
make agitation worse than ever. To be reproductive 
he must co-ordinate his new lines for the greatest 
efficiency of a national system, but the agitators he had 
to conciliate preferred a war of local claims, on the 
principle that the biggest agitator must get the biggest 
railway. 

It was at the diocesan conference Father O’Gara, of 
Ballyguliem, found out that the priests of North Galway 
had got ahead of him. Their scheme seemed to be as 
good as settled, and they told him so in a boasting 
manner, as if to infer that more could be got by their 
mildness than by his menace; but he was not the man 
to sit down at such a disadvantage before the country, 
after his record of twenty years as the most powerful 
leader of priests and people in the western province. 
He decided there and then to have a Ballygullem rail- 
way, even should it put an end to the Galway scheme, 
and both schemes could hardly be expected. He would 
show the Castle that they could not afford to ignore 
him, which suited the Castle exactly, enabling them 
to ‘“‘ bring in’’ the patriot, who, had they approached 
him in the first instance, would certainly have scorned 
it as an attempt to compromise him. He was exactly 
the man they wanted, though on the other hand there 
was hardly a region in Ireland where a new railway 
could be of less use, the branch line built there some 
years ago having failed to attract any of the existing 
companies to work it without a heavy subvention from 
the local taxpayers. 

Arriving home, our reverend railway pioneer had 
‘‘the merchants and traders of this great centre’”’ 
organised as a deputation to wait on himself; and 
having got his sympathetic reply printed in full by 
the local paper, in language of great vigour, he went 
straight up to the Castle with it, where there was 
more joy at having ‘‘ brought in’’ the champion 
agitator of Connaught than if ninety-nine of the oldest 
loyalists in Ireland had come on their knees before the 
viceregal throne. At the Castle he found them charm- 
ing. They even invited him to dine, and the Secretary 
himself met him at dinner; but such accusing facts 
must not be known at home, where, a few days later, 
Father O’Gara told them that he ‘‘ had bearded the 
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British lion ”’ in his Irish den, and exacted a promise 
that the Secretary would come down in person, which 
was loudly cheered by ‘‘ the merchants and traders ’’, 
just as they would have cheered if he had denounced 
the Secretary and his tricks of railway building. That 
was the first time the captains of chaos came in per- 
sonal touch with the alluring order of Dublin Castle, 
and the mellowing influence of viceregal mahogany 
has not ceased to affect their pastoral violence to the 
present hour. 

It was certainly a great day at Ballygullem, and a 
new departure in Irish Government, when the Secre- 
tary’s special train steamed into the local station, 
among the loud applause of all who had been hissing 
his name and denouncing his policy at their last meet- 
ing less than two weeks ago. It was arranged for him 
to dine with Father O’Gara and to sleep at the bishop’s, 
and after he had made a deeply sympathetic reply to 
the address of welcome he and Father O’Gara were 
driven all day in the episcopal carriage along the route 
of the intended railway. The more he saw of it, the 
less he thought of the project, and by the time they 
arrived for dinner he had made up his mind that even 
the complete capture of his turbulent host as an imperial 
asset could not justify such a waste of public money. 
He saw nothing to carry, unless people, and the people 
he saw did not want to be carried. They had nothing 
to do but walk, and why should they waste their money 
to travel on a train while they had no occupation for 
the time saved? Though on a working day, he could 
see nobody at work. Unless they worked, they could 
have no use for railways, and he had no evidence of 
increased production where railways had been running 
for forty years. 

In stating his objections he was good natured but 


emphatic. Father O’Gara said: ‘‘ My dear sir, this 
railway must be constructed. I have made up my mind 
about it’’. ‘‘ But there is nothing to carry ’’, said the 


statesman. “‘ That is because there is nothing to carry 
it’’, said the priest. ** Railways ought to follow 
traffic’, said the Secretary. ‘‘ Traffic ought to follow 
railways’’, said Father O’Gara. ‘‘In Ireland the 
extension of railways does not extend production ”’, 
said the Secretary. ‘‘ You cannot apply that to Bally- 
gullem before its railway is extended ’’, said Father 
O’Gara. They continued the conflict between faith and 
reason until dinner was ready, but neither of them 
would reveal his essential motive. The Secretary 
wanted railways which, while accommodating industry, 
would disable agitators; Father O’Gara wanted a rail- 
way which would show that he was a greater man than 
any man in North Galway. 

The discussion was continued at dinner, but it was 
not decided by argument. The Secretary had been out 
of bed and busy since a quarter to six in the morning, 
and after bumping over bad roads for twenty miles in 
company which had rather harassed him he felt tired 
and helped himself to some excellent whiskey, his 
favourite refreshment after fatigue in the open air. 
Near the decanter stood a bedroom water-bottle con- 
taining a liquid as clear as spring water, and it was 
out of this vessel, not out of the argument, that Father 
O’Gara got his railway. There was no water on the 
table. Whether Father O’Gara had forgotten the 
water, or had deliberately substituted the other stuff, 
has never been satisfactorily settled; but the Right 
Honourable gentleman at his board ‘ watered ”’ 
his whiskey out of the bedroom bottle. The 
whiskey was strong, but the ‘‘ water”’ was slightly 
over five times the strength of the whiskey, though 
making it apparently the milder in the drinking. Both 
liquids were very good—the best of their kind, and 
after his first drink the Secretary began to feel happy, 
taking a brighter view of affairs in general, and ex- 
panding the strain of Irish optimism which, in spite of 
his English ways, he had inherited from his rebel 
ancestors of the days when the best blood in a race of 
aristocrats ran in the veins of rebels. 

The little dinner was a success. The clear liquid in 
the water-bottle was ‘‘ Potheen’’, which is Irish for 
illicit whiskey, and the two statesmen, now feeling 


night’s achievement. 


almost like old friends, settled down to the Bally- 
gullem Blend as if nothing remained to divide their 
views on public policy. At one side of the table, 
ardently participating in the defeat of the Revenue 
Act, sat the State, in the person of the executive head 
of the Government, whose duty as his Majesty’s 
Minister it was to control the enormously extensive 
staff who administered the licensing laws to prevent 
the evasion of the Excise, when they could. At the 
other side of the table, but more alert, sat the parish 
priest, which meant the Church, directing the scheme 
to get Government railways out of bedroom water- 
bottles, and to get the funds of the State into his parish 
without compromising the sacred cause of Ireland’s 
freedom. The Secretary soon forgot his boredom, and 
came to see ‘‘a jolly good fellow ’’ in the man whose 
company had distressed him all day. When he had 
taken his second ‘‘ nip’’ he thought his whiskey was 
still too strong, and he added more ‘‘ water ’’ to it, 
after which he was prepared to build any length of 
railway anywhere at anybody’s expense, with or with- 
out anything to be carried. 

Father O’Gara rang his bell, and asked if Murphy, 
the local editor, had come. Yes, he was waiting in 
the kitchen. The wire had been kept open for the 
purpose, and a little later the editor was wiring to 
the Dublin papers a letter of gratitude for the new 
railway, in which his reverence announced the formal 
adoption of the scheme at his own house, but not the 
way it had come to be adopted. The Secretary did 
not go to sleep at the bishop’s house that night, but 
he walked to bed. Before leaving Father O’Gara’s 
house next morning he got the Dublin papers, from 
which he learned what he had done last night, and 
having thought it over, he decided that it might be as 
well to let it stand. He did not care to re-open the 
matter with Father O’Gara, though the reverend gen- 
tleman would readily assure absolution of anything 
that might trouble the conscience of his host over last 
When the line was opened, 
another company had to be paid for working it at the 
expense of the taxes, and the charge continues yet, 
but there is less to be carried than ever. They some- 
times run a train over the line, as if to make the tax- 
payer believe that all is well, and that nothing went 
wrong at Father O’Gara’s dinner party. 


THE VISION ON THE BRINK. 


S etree when you sit in the deep hours alone 
And from the sleeps you snatch wake quick and 
feel 
You hear my step upon the threshold stone, 
My hand upon the doorway latchward steal, 
Be sure ’tis but the white winds of the snow, 
For I shall come no more. 


And when the candle in the pane is wore, 
And moonbeams down the hill long shadows throw, 
When night’s white eyes are in the chinky door, 
Think of a long road in a valley low, 
Think of a wanderer in the distance far, 
Lost like a voice among the scattered hills. 


And when the moon has gone and ocean spills 
Its waters backward from the trysting bar, 
And in dark furrows of the night there tills 
A jewelled plough, and many a falling star 
Moves you to prayer, then will you think of me 
On the long road that will not ever end. 


Jonah is hoarse in Nineveh—I’d lend 
My voice to save the town—and hurriedly 
Goes Abraham with murdering knife, and Ruth 
Is weary in the corn . . . Yet will I stay, 
For one flower blooms upon the rocks of truth, 
God is in alt our hurry and delay. 
F. E. Lepwipce. 
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WHO’S WHO? 
By Fitson Younc. 


HO, indeed? I have been searching through the 
two thousand odd pages of the new edition of 
the famous red book,* in order to find out. I have 
been trying to discover what exactly it is, what quality, 
or combination of qualities, that entitles one to the rela- 
tive pronoun. It is not fame, for I have looked in 
vain for particulars of the lives and careers of some 
eminent music-hall artists, who are probably among 
the most famous people in England, people about whose 
lives I would gladly learn some particulars; but I find 
not even the name of Harry Lauder. So it is not fame. 
It is not character and attainment; for some of the 
men of the highest character and of the most consum- 
mate attainment who are known to me find no place 
in the pages of this book. It is not merely great official 
position, or aristocratic birth, for thousands of these 
biographies are concerned with people who have no 
official position, and are of what is called obscure origin. 
What is it, then? As far as I can make out, the people 
whose names you will find in these pages are for the 
most part people who either have been born with, or in 
their course through life have acquired, a label of some 
kind with which to distinguish their personality. They 
are the people concerning whom the question, What is 
he? can be readily and plainly answered. And in this 
respect the book really reflects admirably the condition 
of our complex and well-mixed society. To the small 
world of Society there is, for a man at any rate, only 
really one rule of admission. He must be, not someone, 
but something, that people can easily remember. This is 
contrary to the common and fond superstition that 
membership of the very mixed club of Metropolitan 
society implies all kinds of qualifications. It does not. 
All that is necessary is that a man should speak the 
language and have the habits of that society; that he 
should know and be known to a considerable number 
of other members; and, above all, that he should 
possess some label by which he can be identified, and 
by which he can be rapidly described when the inevi- 
table question is asked, ‘‘ Who is that man who sat 
opposite to me at dinner? ’’ His name may be plain 
Mr. Abel Cain; that may convey nothing at all; but 
when the pendant description is added, ‘‘ You know— 
the controller of this, the editor of that, the man who 
runs the other thing, the writer, the owner, inventor, 
organiser, believer in, fugitive from, desirer of, partner 
with, settler on, speculator in, so and so’’, he takes 
his place in the ordered world and becomes entitled to 
a paragraph in ‘‘ Who’s Who”’. The title of the book 
should really be either ‘‘ Who’s What ”’ or ‘‘ What’s 
Who ’’; for the question ‘‘ Who’s Who?” is really 
never answered. 

It is not a little strange that a man should thus be 
identified by qualities, occupations, or achievements, 
which he shares with numberless other people, rather 
than by his own individuality, which he shares with no 
one. If a name could only be put to that it would be 
the true distinction and identification. There are thou- 
sands of peers, painters, writers, soldiers, baronets, 
professors, heads of this, that, and the other. In what 
a man does, he can never be original. But the miracle 
of individuality remains, and personality, as far as we 
know, is never duplicated, never repeated throughout 
infinite time. My copy of ‘‘ Who’s Who” opens 
easily and naturally at that page on which my 
own name appears. No one knows better than 
I how futile is this paragraph in attempting to 
answer the question, Who I am. I see _ there 
a list of statements of fact in which the best 
face and most imposing presentment possible are made 
of my small record of doings. It grows a little longer 
year by year, and will soon disappear from these pages, 
to be replaced by a line in the obituary list, and there- 
after as a record vanish utterly from the mind of 
man. Concerning what I do and have done, I say, 


* Who's Who" 1913. London: Black. 15s. 


there is certain rather unnecessary information here; 
of what I am and have been, no information at all. 
So that, to return to our friend Mr. Abel Cain, it is 
no answer to the question Who’s who? as applied to 
him to say, ‘‘C.M.G. 1908; Commissioner for Oaths 
in the Cockahoopoo Islands, 1909; Assistant Commis- 
sioner 1907; Deputy Assistant Commissioner 1903; 
born etc. etc. etc. etc.’’ The nearest answer to the 
question would be contained in the entry, ‘‘ CAIN, 
ADAM ABEL, C.M.G.; Adam Abel Cain’’. And 
even that would be only a label too, for our very names 
are not private or peculiar to us; they are worn by 
other people in our own and other times, whose lives 
and individualities are as distant from our own as that 
of his Highness Maharana Shri Mohandevji Narandevji, 
Maharana of Dharampur, is different from the Reverend 
John Jones, author of ‘‘ Elims of Life ’’. 

Having regard to the great and increasing bulk of 
this book, one cannot help thinking that the time has 
come when some revision of the system on which it is 
edited should be attempted. It is already in price 
beyond the means of many even of the people whose 
names are to be found in it; and the addition of a vast 
number of biographies of eminent foreigners, while 
adding to its use as a work of reference, has increased 
its size to the point of unwieldiness. It is a pity, I 
think, that the length at which a person’s achievements, 
and the achievements of his ancestors, and his recrea- 
tions should be set forth, should depend entirely upon 
his own sense of proportion. An even superficial study 
of these pages convinces me that that sense is not a 
safe guide. I have before me a notice nearly a page 
long devoted to the biography of a painter and journalist 
whose name I had not heard before. It sets forth 
immediately after his name that he is a member of the 
Society of Authors; and, as anybody can be that for a 
guinea, it is not worth a line in ‘‘ Who’s Who’’. It 
tells us that his father was a landowner, and that he 
adopted his present name by Deed Poll, 1894. It tells 
us what profession he was intended for, although he 
did not pursue it; it tells us the schools at which he 
studied, and the names of the masters ; where he painted 
and exhibited pictures; and sets forth at great length 
the titles of articles which he contributed to various 
sixpenny magazines, with the names of the magazines. 
It seems to me that some mild editorial curb should 
be applied to enthusiasm of this kind. And as for 
people’s recreations, information about them may give 
the reader some cynical amusement if he have the 
patience to study them, but they are rather silly, and 
mostly untrue. I mean that the majority of people 
who describe their recreations as shooting, hunting, 
fishing, polo, and so forth, are people to whom these 
are not recreations, but hard work; whose real recrea- 
tion, did they but know it, is a little serious reading or 
labour. Attempts at facetiousness under the heading 
of recreations are generally failures. The Reverend 
Silvester Horne’s ‘‘ golfing, cycling, and agitating’? is 
a fair example ; also the Reverend Prebendary Carlile’s 
“open-air preaching ’’ and Colonel Maude’s Nil”’. 
Sometimes they are pathetic, as in the entry ‘‘ formerly 
polo, hunting, steeplechasing, deer-stalking, shooting ; 
now golf, walking, reading ’’. There are about twenty- 
five thousand biographies ; I think the word golf occurs 
nearly twenty thousand times. There is one man who 
gives his recreation as bulb-growing. It seems to me 
a somewhat periodic and intermittent thing to be 
dependent upon for one’s recreation. It is exciting 
enough, to be sure, when the bulbs are coming up, and 
interesting enough when the ground is being prepared, 
but I imagine that there must be long days in the 
Summer and Autumn which must hang rather heavy on 
the hands of this contributor. 

From the point of entertainment this book would be 
considerably enlivened by a reduction of the number of 
biographies of military officers who are possessed of 
inferior decorations. There might be something to be 
said for printing biographies of all officers of the rank 
of captain and over who have not received the D.S.O., 
and of all colonial officials who have escaped the C.M.G. 
That would reduce the size of the book by about a 
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quarter ; and if the distinguished foreigners were rele- 
gated to a separate volume, it might be possible to 
reduce the book to something like its former size and 
price of five shillings. In any case I think the pub- 
lishers might consider some scheme under which the 
price would not be increased to regular subscribers. 
Or those who buy the book regularly might be allowed 
to return their copies at the end of the year, and re- 
ceive a new volume, say, at half-price. I believe it 
would pay. For my part, I felt some ten years ago, 
when my own name was first included, that the book 
had then reached an ideal stage of convenience and 
completeness, and that the addition of further names 
was unnecessary. But I suppose there are other people 
_ have been arriving at that opinion every year since 
then. 


THE LATEST THING IN IRISH. 
By JoHN PALMER. 


| any one of my readers met the typical Irish- 

man? Where does he live? How do you 
recognise him? Is he sad or merry? Does he frown? 
Or does he appear by his smiling? 


Who and where and when and why and WHAT 
Is the Akhond of SWAT? 
Is he dark or fair? 

Does he comb his hair with the leg of a chair? 


Is he a close and prudent man? Is he a total ab- 
stainer? Can he see a joke, or make a joke? Is he 
himself a wit, or the occasion of wit in others? The 
questions I would ask are innumerable, a measure of 
my perplexity. I shall look no more for the typical 
Irishman till someone helps me to a formula that will 
survive the first practical test. All the sincerely typical 
Irishmen I have so far encountered have turned out 
upon examination to be Scotchmen. The others—the 
insincerely typical Irishmen—were not really Irishmen 
at all. They were society entertainers, acting in 
private life what is professionally described as a 
“character ’’ part. They modelled their behaviour 
— the Englishman’s idea of what an Irishman ought 
to be. 

This idea has varied very rapidly of late years. Mr. 
Boucicault’s Irishman was born in 1865. He lived 
long and died hard. Many of the “‘insincerely 
typical ’’ sort, unaware that Mr. Boucicault’s Irishman 
was finally put out of his misery by Mr. Bernard Shaw 
in 1904, continue to impose upon their friends, con- 
scientiously living up to the minstrel boy. As they are 
frequently helped by the ethnical and geographical 
accidents of their birth, the imposition, though it is 
hopelessly out of date, is, even now, not so easily 
detected as might reasonably be imagined. 

Mr. Shaw’s Irishman is eight years old. I can but 
faintly imagine the satisfaction and peace he must have 
brought to the primitive seekers after the dramatic truth 
who flourished in 1904. Surely this was the typical 
Irishman in finished simplicity. But alas! The Irish 
Players were soon invading London from the Abbey 
Theatre. They not only disturbed the fixed and final 
idea to which Mr. Shaw had so competently assisted 
his contemporaries. They even urged, practically, a 
counsel of despair. They showed us all sorts of people, 
all claiming to be Irishmen. We thirsted for the 
typical Irishman. _But the players from the Abbey 
Theatre showed us Irishmen who were dark and fair, 
idle and thrifty, generous and calculating, patient and 
irascible. In fact they showed us almost as many 
kinds of Irishmen as there are kinds of men. This, 
plainly, was an attempt to assert by instances that it 
is no use looking for a typical Irishman, because he 
does not exist—surely the rankest heresy. Every wise 
man’s son doth know that the typical Irishman, like 
the average man, must exist somewhere. We may 
never find him. But we can, at any rate, decently 
believe in him. The conduct of the Irish Players was 
flat impiety; and very naturally the minstrel boys 


resented it. They quickly realised the damage they were 
sustaining. Mr. Shaw might, conceivably, be lived 
down—or, as an alternative, be lived up to in a new 
and original ‘‘ character’’. But the Irish Players were 
absolute death and destruction. So the minstrel boys 
came together at Dublin; and hooted. In America, 
where Mr. Boucicault’s typical Irishman has in private 
life been most successful, the Irish Players were sent 
to gaol. 

John Synge, Lady Gregory and Mr. Lennox Robin- 
son baffled the minstrel boys ; but they have not baffled 
Mr. George Birmingham. Mr. Birmingham continued 
to look for the typical Irishman; and only a week ago 
he exhumed what purports to be an authentic specimen. 
We must leave it for anthropologists to determine what 
is the precise ethnological value of Mr. Birmingham’s 
discovery. I have very grave suspicion that the exhibit 
now on view at the Kingsway is a better clue to the 
habits and character of the mysterious creature we 
are seeking than Mr. Birmingham’s specimen at the 
Apollo. But soft you now. My present business has 
less to do with the authenticity of Mr. Birmingham’s 
typical Irishman than with pointing out how flatly he 
has challenged Lady Gregory of the Abbey Theatre. 

It has for several years been the privilege of many 
happy and delighted people to meet annually at the 
Court Theatre to welcome Mr. Yeats’ company in 
things new and old. I remember an evening two years 
ago particularly well—an evening when Lady Gregory’s 
‘*The Image’’ was produced for the first time in 
London. ‘‘ The Image ’’ was a story of how a statue 
was very nearly erected to a man who never existed. 
It was a delicate and sensitive research into the Irish 
temperament—a play of intimate observation, yet 
sportively fanciful. In ‘‘ General John Regan’”’ there 
is a statue. It is erected to a man who never existed ; 
and is used, as Lady Gregory used it, for an illumina- 
tion upon Irish life of the seaside village. Roughly the 
ideas are identical. But oh, the difference to me! 
Lady Gregory’s fine shades of characte? were implicitly 
an assertion that the search for a typical Irishman 
was neither more nor less sane an enterprise than the 
search for a typical Hamlet. But Mr. Birmingham 
went out for a walk after breakfast ; discovered a typical 
Irishman before lunch; and finished him off before 
dinner. This, for Mr. Birmingham, was undoubtedly 
an agreeable piece of literary exercise; and the result 
is not unpleasing. But I wish he had not chosen to 
remind us, by accident or design, of Lady Gregory. 

Whether his typical Irishman be false or true is best 
left to the experts. He serves well enough for Mr. 
Birmingham’s incidental intention—which, I take it, 
was to write a breezy, rough-and-tumble farce, de- 
livered in a bewildering assortment of dialects, con- 
veniently situated in a country where absurdities may 
pass muster in battalions. Two very definitely healthy 
symptoms are to be noted in regard to ‘‘ General John 
Regan’’. First, the play is equably keyed. It is 
evenly farcical in texture. The usual lapses into the 
comedy of sentiment or character that spoil all but one 
in ten thousand English farces are agreeably absent. 
Second, we have here yet another play that contrives 
to amuse people without the aforetime indispensable 
love-interest. 


ALMA-TADEMA AND CONDER. 
By C. H. Baker. 


HE inevitable has happened; the Royal Academy 

in its loyalty to an honoured member arranged 

an excessively large one-man show, and in so doing 
challenged general criticism: general criticism took up 
the challenge, and with prevailing moderation has more 
or less exactly stated its assessment of Alma-Tadema. 
But why these extravagant protests against the inevi- 
table? No one can pretend that current ideas and con- 
ceptions of Art are the same to-day as they were in 1880. 
Alma-Tadema had a very long and good innings, but 
in accordance with the universal law his art has to be 
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tested : whether it is strictly parochial and of one parti- 
cular generation or whether it is permanently interest- 
ing because it reveals permanent truths of life. _Life 
never stops; we are life; and our thought ever flows 
along. We cannot force the current back, and if a 
man’s art has not advanced, or was not always in 
advance of its particular time, we cannot return to 
resume an interest that has perished. 

An indiscreet protester, not of the Academic body, 
has published his assessment of Tadema in this sen- 
tence: ‘‘ The hand of man has never surpassed, if it 
has ever even equalled, the skill displayed in some of 
these pictures’’. He goes on to catalogue what are 
in his view, I suppose, the most precious qualities of 
Alma-Tadema: blue southern skies, roses, oleanders, 
summer seas, and marble. Not a word about any 
expression of humanity and life in the work of a pro- 
fessed subject painter. Finally, this zealous friend 
demands What do the critics really want? and drops 
horrible hints about a conspiracy, engineered in the 
studios, to blow up, deport, or in some way gag the 
Press. The majority of painters, however, whose 
activity dates from between 1880 and 1890 would cer- 
tainly repudiate the suggestion that the school repre- 
sented by Tadema is their school. The few who belong 
to his Victorian classicism are of an earlier generation. 
It would seem then that an honest attempt to assess a 
type of painting that has long been regarded as non- 
vital by the mass of painters can only be in the interests 
of living art. 

In assessing Alma-Tadema we have to scrutinise 
firstly the content of his conception or perception, and 
secondly the quality of his technique. Dealing with 
Egypt, Greece, and Rome did he recreate and conjure 
up the atmosphere, the especial character and_ spirit 
of peoples who necessarily lived on a scale more primal, 
more superb and physical than that adopted by sleek 
models and discreetly genteel damsels in S. John’s 
Wood? Does any figure in the odd two hundred 
subject pictures now at Burlington House express in- 
tensity or even purpose? Analyse whatever picture 
you like and you see at once that there is no thought 
behind the placid masks, no meaning in the eyes, no 
muscular tenseness in the limbs of the Pyrrhic dancers, 
no frenzy in the Bacchantes, no vice, no vehemence, no 
living content. As with Abbey so with Alma-Tadema ; 
all is elaborate stage arrangement. But whereas 
Abbey saw his subjects in Lyceum terms, Alma- 
Tadema’s people are more akin to the young men and 
maidens who delight us in Mr. George Edwardes’ 
productions by their beautiful manners, glossy hair, and 
dainty costumes. ‘‘Just a little teeny, teeny, tiny 
touch ’’: do we not all know the little mincing accents 
and charming moues of the young ladies who sing this 
sort of poetry and daintily and correctly ravish us with 
““teeny’’ glimpses of their petticoats? In Alma- 
Tadema’s reconstruction of Pharaoh’s daughter, of 
furious Bacchantes and the patrician matrons of Rome 
we recognise if not the sisters at least the sisters-in-law 
of our entertainers. His Phidias has come straight 
from Daly’s Theatre with a Parthenon Frieze like a bad 
poster; and yet Alma-Tadema is credited with being 
an accurate archeologist ! 

Indeed it is a usual criticism that though he did not 
reproduce or create an illusion of life, he certainly was 
historically accurate and a skilled technician. But is 
painting that gives one a wholly false idea of the life 
and character of its professed period really accurate ? 
Did not Rembrandt, on the other hand, recreate the 
Christ and His disciples in spite of gross archeological 
carelessness in the way of costume? If we begin to 
question Alma-Tadema’s historical truthfulness and 
find it comparable with that of His Majesty’s Theatre, 
we shall end by asking if his technique ‘‘ has never been 
surpassed, if it has ever even been equalled”. No 
very close study of his pictures will then prove that 
in matters of every-day foreshortening, ordinary 
academic proportion, and the expression of planes and 
projection he was usually astonishingly wrong. The 
splashing woman’s arm in No. 74 (a pencil drawing in 


which no auxiliary attractions are at hand to help) ; the 
left arm of the seated figure in No. 199; and the pro- 
portion of foreground heads to distant heads, as, for 
instance, in Nos. 162 and 170, are typical instances of 
numerous shortcomings in mere rudimentary drawing. 
A fair example of Tadema’s lack of real draughtsman- 
ship is the large ‘‘ Water Pets ”’, in which the woman’s 
neck seems to grow from her deltoid muscle and in 
which (as in most other cases) the foreshortened hand 
has no projection from the wrist. The values, or tone, 
in all but the fewest exceptions are forced and false; 
in No. 160, for instance, a man seated high up in the 
Coliseum, apparently hundreds of yards away, “ tells ”’ 
more strongly than the foreground detail: the girl’s 
legs, which do not belong to her body, her arms, her 
face, the fruit upon the table, are all one tone and value, 
irrespective of incidence of light, distance from the eye, 
and environment. ‘This falsity of tone and lack of 
relations prevail in practically every picture. 

If we would place Alma-Tadema justly, as a painter 
of still life, we should estimate his rank by comparing 
him with the masters of the Dutch seventeenth century. 
In this comparison he would be ranked not with 
Vermeer, Terborch, Metsu, or Gerard Dou, all of whom 
are singularly just in values. His thin tonal quality 
and manner of painting (in which pigment seems rubbed 
on from soft cakes of prepared tints) ally him rather 
with painters like Willem Mieris. Finally, his colour, 
though often dainty, is not really instinctive; I mean 
it has the quality of a kaleidoscope rather than of a 
moth’s wing. Moreover, it is plain that Alma-Tadema 
was hardly aware of colour values; once having mixed 
and matched a tint he seems to have applied it generally 
instead of having kept his palette fluent to cope with 
the essential accidents of lighting, plane, refraction, 
and so on. 

Technically, and as regards conception, Tadema well 
represents his school. Nothing has or will come from 
this school that will permanently fertilise art; already, 
indeed, Victorian classicism is obsolete. Leighton 
had the pull of being a fine line draughtsman, a skilled 
designer, and of having a more ‘‘classic’’ type of 
model, but he revealed no life. And it is life that 
counts. Yet notwithstanding its limitations, — this 
school has doubtless served a humble purpose in giving 
pleasure to people to whose esthetic perception it 
responded. 

If Alma-Tadema’s colour is kaleidoscopic Conder’s 
has a moth’s wing’s quality. His colour and design 
are instinctive and his rare landscapes among the 
purest of our time. As an oil painter, especially in 
his late figure pieces, he is never at his best. The pig- 
ment is coarse and bungled, and his extraordinarily poor 
figure construction becomes an irritation. Working on 
a smaller scale on silk he managed to carry off bad 
construction by emphasis of design, fluency of sugges- 
tive handling, and incommunicable colour. In his 
drawings, lithographs, and fans Conder expresses, if 
not life, at least a convincing suggestion. In his larger 
oils he bores one with these perpetually improper, blot- 
eyed women, none of whom has character or authentic 
anatomy. In some ways, too, Conder is indictable as 
an ‘‘illustrator’’, as a painter who introduces detail, 
not for its strictly pictorial function, but because it has 
irrelevant anecdotic association. He is often guilty, 
for example, of a kind of grossness that is perfectly 
gratuitous and useless to his design. Whereas 
Fragonard always knits up grossness with design so 
that they are inextricable and, as it were, inevitable, 
Conder seems to drag in little passages as an after- 
thought solely for suggestion’s sake. Moreover, 
where Fragonard or Boucher are vehement, almost 
primal and compelling in their abandonment, Conder’s 
impropriety is of the vulgar music-hall, or high-kick 
order. The Leicester Galleries are exhibiting some of 
his most beautiful sea pieces, many fans, lithographs, 
and oil paintings. 
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THE BLACKCOCK’S COURTSHIP. 
By EpmunpD SELous. 


peo the description that has been given, it will be 
seen that, so far from anything violent being 
enacted by the male blackcock when courting the female, 
the display before her is of a slow and formal kind, not 
at all corresponding to the popular idea of a dance, 
though, inasmuch as there are set figures, if not special 
steps, belonging to it, the use of the word may be 
justified ; but if so, and though to each individual per- 
former it be a pas seul, yet it is the spirit of the minuet, 
rather than that of the Highland fling which it embodies. 
Whatever the bird has to show must be not only shown, 
but dwelt upon, and though sometimes the prescribed 
ceremonial may end in a few hurried steps, like a little 
amorous rush upon the beloved, yet any such occasional 
outburst seems checked by a restraining influence—a 
consciousness, as it were, that quick movements are out 
of character, and should not be unduly indulged in. 
Something may be pardoned to natural susceptibility, 
but not toomuch. Gibbon may grow warm in his court- 
ship, but always he will be Gibbon. So, at least, it is 
in appearance. The real check, no doubt, upon the 
impetuosity of the male is the great one of self-interest. 
It is only by the orthodox display of the plumage along 
the path that custom has laid down that the hen is to be 
won—if at all. Anything rough, any undue pressing in 
upon her, anything in the nature of presumption, and 
her displeasure will be manifested in an accelerated 
passing on (for she almost always is passing on) to some 
other part of the arena, or—should things have come 
to such a pass—by instant irrevocable flight. The 
knowledge of this, inherited or acquired through ex- 
perience, is sufficient to keep every well-bred gallant 
within the due limits of decorum—noblesse oblige. 

This is not to be taken as an exhaustive account 
of the courtship of the blackcock. It gives only a 
general picture, for, though upon the whole there is: 
great uniformity in the birds’ methods, extended obser- 
vation reveals the fact that they do not all, without 
exception, court alike. For a considerable time, indeed 
watching them morning after morning, one may think 
they do, but some individuals will at length be dis- 
covered who conform in a lesser degree than their 
fellows to the established order of things. Thus, whilst 
a dozen or more move with all that measured and stately 
pomposity which is a leading feature in the display, one 
conducts his wooing along lines swifter, brisker, more 
hurrying ; whilst in another the tradition of dignity is 
carried so far as to make it almost a burlesque of the 
average performance, pronounced as it is. That there 
are various slight gradations between these two 
extremes may be inferred, with some confidence, even if 
difficult to detect, and it also seems probable that, in the 
livelier rendering, we see the old downright style of a 
past generation, out of which the more refined modern 
courtship has grown. 

And what now of the hen—the grey hen—she who 
with every other bird of her sex has been most cruelly 
accused of a stone-like indifference under the warm 
admiration and glowing addresses of her numerous 
ardent admirers? Is she really indifferent? Does this 
wonderful wooing, so lengthy, go painstaking, so 
marked by a conscious endeavour to create an effect 
in one way, and one way only—the systematic display 
of the plumage, namely, in the manner best calculated 
to exhibit it to advantage—does all this go on round 
a being who cares for none of these things—a sort of 
stuffed bird for live ones to dance in a ring about—or 
is she deeply and innately conscious of it all, conscious 
that she is the cause of it, that it is addressed to her, 
and not only conscious, but interested, and that to 
such a degree that at any moment, under the requisite 
stimulus, she may burst into jealous rage, ungovern- 
able fury? We shall see. When a hen first flies in to 
the assembly-ground—even whilst she is yet on the wing 
—~a general commotion is produced all over it. Every- 
where cock birds leap into the air with excited kee-kees, 
generally supplementing the leap with a short flight 


of a yard or so over the ground before pitching, and 
perhaps leaping again. All is thrill and expectation. 
The sought one—the admired cause of all, ‘‘ the 
observed of all observers ’’—comes down upon some 
outer part of the widely-extended arena, or, very com- 
monly, beyond its boundary, and here, were she really 
uninterested, she might very well remain, or, for the 
matter of that, she might have remained where she 
was without flying in at all—however, she does not 
act in this way. Having alighted, she now, with 
modest step (‘‘ seeming, seeming !’’) and demure yet 
conscious mien, advances into the arena, courted as 
she goes by first one and then another male, often by 
two or three together, where the boundaries of their 
respective standing-places—for each, as with the ruffs, 
has his own especial one—march together. With 
every display, and with every repetition of each of them, 
she seems struck, as shown by constant, little odd 
jerky pauses, like so many hesitations (greater or less) 
in the pursuance of her first simple innocent idea of 
walking right across the courting-ground—for she 
meant no more, not she. But, though constantly 
pausing, she still keeps passing on, and usually, if the 
bustle and crowding of her various admirers does not 
finally put her to flight—a not uncommon contingency— 
she succeeds in her plans and, fancy-free, reaches the 
extremity: for she is nice, coy, difficult, hard to be 
won, yet obviously susceptible, as though, amongst a 
number of magnets the drawing-power of every one 
of which is plainly, though variously, apparent, not one 
were sufficiently powerful to draw her effectively. 
Thus, upon many occasions, an observer, shutting 
his eyes to all the indications, and appealing to results 
alone, might still, ‘‘ by the sheer force of his per- 
sonality ’’, continue to maintain a perfectly untenable 
position—might still insist that the hen, all the while, 
was ‘“‘indifferent’’. But now let another hen but 
breathe the same electric-charged atmosphere, and the 
resistant capacity of the equation alluded to will be 
put to a still severer test. For instantly, all reserve 
flung aside, and with every sign of hatred and jealousy, 
the first one precipitates herself upon her conscious or 
unconscious rival, who (if unconscious), surrendering 
forthwith, flies for life, and is chased right away, 
each bird exhibiting very great speed. Should the 
rivalry be mutual, however, the intruder is as bitter 
as the bird in possession—considers her in this light— 
and instantly a fierce battle—fiercer than nine out of 
ten of those which are waged by the males—takes place 
between them. The spare, slender combatants—for 
either they are or have the appearance of being much 
thinner and lankier than the cocks—leap, strike, and 
kick at each other, and, as they do so, fan their tails, 
which are then seen to have little white spots upon 
them, running round the circumference of the fan. 
At last one gives way and is chased off the course by 
the victor, who then returns in triumph to be courted 
in her turn, or recourted as before. Here then there 
is fresh opportunity for one steadfast in the faith to 
hold it in defiance of the evidence, since it is perfectly 
plain that no hen bird, courted by a male, could, upon 
the approach of another hen, act in so furiously aggres- 
sive a manner towards her and be at the same time 
indifferent to that male’s advances. All honour, there- 
fore, to the staunchness of an opponent who, standing 
firm amidst the blast of fact, cries ‘‘ Hold! Festina 
lente! I admit the fury, but what evidence is there of 
its being caused by jealousy?’’ ‘‘ But surely sa 
‘Let us keep to the point. The hen we are concerned 
with has been courted by the male, but she has not 
been won by his addresses. Therefore she is indif- 
ferent to him. What she may be to another hen is 
another matter, and the introduction of it only con- 
fuses the issue.’’ But ‘‘ the pelting of the pitiless 
storm ’’ continues, accompanied now with hail, for at 
this very moment (which reveals itself as the psychic 
one) a male of greater attractiveness—a magnet of 
superior drawing power—approaches—and the hen is 
won. ‘‘ So now, then, with ‘the ocular proof ’——”’ 
But the man is greater than his fate, though it has 
come to him in the form of confutation. ‘‘ After all”’, 
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he mutters, ‘‘‘ nature her custom holds’. What 
actual evidence is there that the courtship had anything 
to do with it?’’ So he sets his teeth, pulls his ** auld 
cloak ’’ about him, and continues over the moor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HOME RULE. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
17 January 1913. 

Sir,—I came home last night on the outside of a 
motor omnibus which passed the House of Commons 
at a few minutes after 11 P.M. There was still a crowd 
on the pavements, and most of the people on the omni- 
bus rose to see what was going on. There were some 
fourteen of them, mostly working men and women, 
obviously, and I am pretty sure that one and one only 
—myself—knew what was the cause of the crowd. It 
is true one man did suggest that it was ‘‘ something 
to do with Home Rule’’, but he was instantly sup- 
pressed by the man sitting next him, who said it was 
nothing of the kind, but who admitted it had to do 
with ‘‘ politics ’’.. A woman said it was suffragettes. 
A man echoed her, and this was passed nem. con. and 
the people on the top of the omnibus sat down and 
forgot all about the matter. 

So much for the vote; and the political education of 
the ‘‘ swinish multitude ’’—to use a phrase of Edmund 
Burke’s. 

D. 


THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDay REVIEW. 


2 Kensington Court W. 
11 January 1913. 

Sirn—The problems which confront British diplomacy 
in the Near East tend to distract our attention from 
those which appear more remote, and the Persian 
question has been temporarily shelved. Comparatively 
few of our countrymen, again, seem to realise what 
has been taking place in the Middle East, or the bear- 
ing of those events upon our Eastern Empire. As a 
matter of fact, we have involved ourselves in difficul- 
ties of no ordinary kind and of no easy solution. 

For reasons, largely sentimental, which influenced a 
group of English politicians, most of whom had no 
knowledge of Oriental countries, we helped to destroy 
the authority of the Shah in favour of constitutionalism. 
The Turkish Constitution seemed a perilous enterprise 
to those who knew Turkey; a Constitution in Persia, 
especially when it rested on the rifles of predatory 
tribes, was from the first supremely ridiculous and only 
worthy of a comic opera. As a result Persia, which 
has got along fairly well in its own Persian way for 
centuries, now finds itself without any Government at 
all. The very thing which our sentimental friends 
wished to avoid has come to pass, and the integrity 
and independence of Persia have probably gone for 
ever. 

Northern Persia, within the sphere of Russian influ- 
ence, is settling down. Large bodies of Russian troops 
occupy the country, the roads are patrolled and safe, 
and recent travellers see little difference in the country, 
whether north or south of the frontier. A letter from 
an Englishman in a town well known to me in former 
days lies before me. ‘‘ Urmia’’, he writes, ‘‘ appears 
to be no longer in Persian hands. The Russian Consul, 
with the aid of soldiers, administers stern justice to all 
offenders. Everywhere there are signs of great pros- 
perity. Many Syrians (native Christians) have built 
for themselves large and imposing houses ; many shops 
have been opened by them in the main street ; they ride 
about in carriages and drive to gardens or vineyards 
without fear of robbery on the road; everywhere there 
are signs of increasing comfort and luxury. All this is 
due to a more settled Government.’’ 

Compare this with the ‘‘ Times’’ correspondent’s 


account of the anarchy in Southern Persia, the sphere 
of English influence, the land of murder and rapine ! 

Now it is, of course, highly inconvenient for us to 
make ourselves responsible for Southern Persia. Quite 
apart from the grave question of frontiers, we rightly 
shrink from increasing our Imperial obligations. Pos- 
sibly we may yet find a strong man amongst the 
Persians who, with initial backing of an adequate kind, 
would be able to reduce to order a distracted country. 
Had the Zil-es-Sultan, for instance, been a younger 
man we might never have heard of silly Ministries and 
Parliaments, and the break-up of an ancient kingdom. 
But failing this we cannot stand by and see the utter 
ruin of peaceful traders and the misery of thousands 
of unfortunate people unmoved. If we will not restore 
order, the dictates of humanity, no less than those of 
self-interest, will compel Russia to advance, and to 
advance even to the Persian Gulf. There is no other 
alternative, and the sooner we face the position and 
make our choice the better for all concerned. 

Yours etc. 
ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


RICHARD MIDDLETON. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 
45 Lambton Road Wimbledon Surrey. 


Sir—As an admirer of the late Richard Middleton’s 
genius and editor of his work, I trust you will allow 
me space to comment upon the review of ‘* Poems and 
Songs ’”’ (second series) which appeared last Satur- 
day. I do not propose to deal at length with that 
form of ignorance which treats a work of art as a means 
of understanding character, or with the laughable 
spectacle provided by your reviewer’s patronising atti- 
tude towards one who, while ‘‘ word shall chime with 
word ’’, will be enjoyed by lovers of lyric poetry ; I wish 
merely to point out that for sheer incompetence and 
as an example of the utterly prosaic, it would be diffi- 
cult, even in the walks of the ‘‘ higher journalism ”’, 
to find anything to equal the opening sentences of the 
review in question. 

‘* The first ’’ (says your reviewer, referring to a poem 
called ‘‘ Mad Harry’s Vision ’’) ‘‘ tells in nine clear and 
straightforward stanzas how an outcast was tended and 
reclaimed by a ‘ silver girl’, how he fell in love with 
her, and how she, after thinking awhile, returned his 
kiss on condition that he should go back to his ‘ mother 
mud ’, and how gladly he accepted it. . . . The second 
is the complaint, in five stanzas, of a girl who has been 
kind to an importunate poet whom she did not love 


_and has to suffer from his sorrow when he finds that 


his love is dead. . . . In each poem an interesting 
situation is presented in a finished manner, but without 
achieving either perfection or any felicitous accident 
by the way.”’ 

That one should have to copy out such rubbish! But 
it cannot be taken seriously. To the spiritually dead 
one can only apply the words of Anatole France: 
‘*Plus je songe a la vie humaine, plus je crois qu’il 
faut lui donner pour témoins et pour juges I’Ironie et 
.™. 

Yours sincerely 
HENRY SAVAGE. 

[Would it not be wiser not to be upset and thrown 
off the balance of good manners by what cannot be 
taken seriously ?—Ep. S. R.] 


IRISH WIT. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
London S.W. 11 January 1913. 
Sir—I am obliged for the prominent review you have 
given my book, but at the same time I must take excep- 
tion to the last sentences—‘‘ ‘ Ireland’, we note, ‘is a 
country populated by the descendants of kings’. Truly 
one lives and learns !”’ 
I do not often make a joke, but when I do it annoys 
me to find that someone has taken me seriously. I 
was under the impression that everybody was aware of 
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the passion the average Irishman possesses for a bogus 
pedigree. That is why I ventured to incorporate the 
remark—which has evidently puzzled your reviewer— 
in the body of the book without utilising any typo- 
graphical aids to the propagation of humour amongst 
the English. But I will not forget the inverted commas 
and the italics next time. 
Yours obediently 
Cuartes O’Manoxy. 


THE GREEK FATHERS. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw. 

12 January 1913. 
Sir—If it must be confessed that a note to a letter 
in the SarurDAy REviEw is not a fit place for a proper 
discussion of the Greek Fathers, yet a few lines may 
be permitted with reference to the remarks appended 
to my letter on the subject in your last issue. Who 
does not know, unless indeed Dr. Browne of Bristol 
be still in doubt on the point, that the Greek Fathers 
(and all the rest likewise) regard S. Paul as co-rpoordrys 
of Rome with S. Peter? Witness S. Clement of 
Rome, S. Ignatius of Antioch, S. Dionysius of Corinth, 
and S. Clement of Alexandria, all before a.p. 200; 
while their joint feast was kept annually at Rome in 
the second half of the third century. This did but 
serve to emphasise the cecumenical character of the 
Apostolic See, by the added testimony of the Gentile 
world to that borne by the Jewish, to S. Peter’s posi- 
tion at Rome. Before the middle of the fifth century 
the Greek Fathers, in council assembled, solemnly 
attest the belief of the whole Church that the supreme 

exarchship of S. Peter is vested in the Roman See: 
“Oidseri dudifortdv éorw, padrrAov Trois alow 
Gre Gyros Kal paxapustaros Térpos, 6 é~apxos xa 
trav . . . dotis Ews Tod viv Kal de év 

rois airod Siaddxors Kal Kal 
Yours obediently 
M. A. C. 


EDUCATION AND MANNERS. 
To the Editor of the SaruRpay REVIEW. 
Union Society Oxford. 

Sir—The following will seem a small matter only 
to those who do not understand the present trend of 
sham ‘‘ education ’’. 

Major B. goes into a small shop in the large market- 
town of his district. The shopman speaks with scant 
courtesy, and does not even use the word “ sir ’’, which 
he ought to use to any reputable male customer. 

If Major B. condescends to think of the matter at 
all he does so almost with sympathy for the offender : 
“Poor fellow, what an uncouth person to know no 
better ’’! 

He would be considerably astonished if, that night, 
he heard the young man say to another person of his 
own class: ‘‘I’m the person to treat your toffs! 
Major B. came into my place this morning, and I spoke 
to ’im as I shouldn’t take from you ”’. 

I know a circulating library in a county town south 
of London where the two girls agreed together never to 
Say “‘ ma’am ”’ to ladies coming without any obviously 
virile escort. 

I have the honour to be Sir 
Your obedient servant 
An Socro.ocist. 


““THE CREATION OF LIFE.”’ 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 


22 Dorset Gardens Brighton 
30 December 1912. 
Sir—Will you very kindly permit me to encroach 
upon your valuable space for the purpose of inquiring 
whether any of your scientific readers can give me some 
information regarding the origin of life upon our 
planet ? 


Does life obey the same laws as do energy and 
matter? Is there a conservation of life in the same 
manner that there is a conservation of energy or an 
indestructibility of matter? Is life, therefore, a change 
of state? Did the constituents of life lie dormantly in 
the meteoric particles of which the earth was in part 
composed ; and, as a result, were they derived from the 
parent of earth’s first atoms through previous eternities 
and endless mutations in the sun? Is it possible that 
these minute organisms had a previous history in the 
solar sphere and so on into other and earlier states of 
the stellar mysteries? Is it possible for them to have 
been in existence when the two dark bodies travelling 
through space came into collision forming a nebulous 
mass, the result and outcome of which is our solar 
system ? 

The opposing theory is based upon the fact that life 
was originally created in its present form by a process 
of manufacture involving the work of an anthropo- 
morphic deity. This is of necessity a repetition of 
the ‘‘ Theology of Gaps and IIlogical Contradictions ’’. 
Science would prefer no explanation at all rather than 
a series of words based upon inaccuracy and impreg- 
nated with myth. ‘‘ Creation by manufacture is a much 
lower thing than creation by evolution’’, to quote 
Herbert Spencer. How then did the primordial type 
from which man has ascended by the immutable laws 
of evolution originate? 

Yours etc. 
WInIFRED LEDWIDGE. 


HUMANE SLAUGHTERING. 
To the Editor of the SaruRDAy REview. 


Surrenden Park Pluckley Kent 
31 December 1912. 


Sir—There is a discussion going on in several news- 
papers as to how animals can be slaughtered in the 
most painless manner, and the use of fire-arms is recom- 
mended. I think this is not advisable, not only owing 
to the danger of the men getting shot (especially with 
the instrument which ‘‘ shoots round the corner ’’) but 
also because there would be more cases of failure to 
kill instantly, and to reload and fire a second shot 
would take longer than to correct the mistake with 
either knife or pole-axe. 

I saw a horse fall with a load of stones in a town in 
Belgium (where the use of a *‘ humane ”’ slaughterer of 
the fire-arm sort is compulsory). As the owner of the 
horse was kicking the horse to make it get up, I bought 
the horse from him and sent for a veterinary to see 
what could be done. The veterinary said the horse 
was so old and injured that he had better kill it. He 
put his instrument to the horse’s head and fired it. 
The horse stiffened his legs and quivered in the usual 
way and I turned to go. I heard a scramble behind 
me and the horse was trying to get up, and the man had 
to have another shot before the animal was killed. 

The fault is that all these instruments must shoot too 
small a bore bullet with too small a charge for killing 
an animal with absolute certainty at once. I can, when 
big-game shooting, make almost certain of killing 
instantly (when giving the coup de grace) with a power- 
ful high-velocity rifle, but would not undertake to do so 
with a revolver cartridge, which the ‘‘ killer ’’ uses. 

People are deceived by movements in a practically 
dead animal ; there is a lot of muscular movement after 
unconsciousness, especially in larger animals, and I 
have known a hare’s heart to beat when, with most of 
the lungs, it was driven out of its body by my most 
powerful rifle. The hare itself was quite dead. A 
larger charge cannot be used in a killer as the bullet 
would go through the head and ricochet off the walls, 
and an expanding bullet would spoil the brain and head 
for sale as food. People not used to fire-arms do not 
realise these things, but think a pistol is like a kodak— 
you pull the trigger and the pistol does the rest, attend- 
ing strictly to business and avoiding hitting anything 
else. Yours truly 

Wa ter WINans. 
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REVIEWS. 
LETTERS AND MANNERS. 


“Men, Women and Minxes.” By Mrs. Andrew Lang. 
London: Longmans. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


[* this collection of her adventures among books 
during twenty-five years, Mrs. Lang has turned 
her knowledge of letters and of the world to agree- 
able account. A pleasant humour (and good humour) 
is the note of these essays, in which a fine feminine 
sense examines men and women and minxes with a 
keenness which might have been, but just is not, hard- 
ness of heart. The author’s name is a guarantee for 
distinctive quality of work, for Mrs. Lang was 
never in danger of that ‘‘ kind of trial to which the 
literary man’s wife is especially subject, but for which 
he cannot fairly be held responsible. If she, like him, 
occasionally has a fancy for ‘ dabbling in literature’, 
then every word she writes (as long as it is worth any- 
thing at all) will be ascribed, directly or indirectly, to 
her husband. No wonder literary ladies are pro- 
verbially somewhat short of temper.’’ Mrs. Lang has 
kept her temper, but deserves no credit on that 
account. Hers, ‘‘sir, is a lady’s book ’’, as Doctor 
Johnson said, rather oddly, of one of Prior’s, though 
few are the ladies (or men) so variously read. For 
here are reviewed the morals and manners of Richard- 
son and the ideal household of Rousseau as exempli- 
fied in the case of Julie of the ‘‘ Nouvelle Héloise ”’ 
and M. de Wolmar to whom, after excursions and 
alarums, she was married, and as developed later in 
‘‘ Emile’’. The domestic ways of Scottish families 
are discussed, as these are found in the Caldwell 
papers and in the ‘‘ Memoirs of a Highland Lady ”’, 
Mrs. Smith, who was born Eliza Grant of Rothe- 
murchus, and the home life of an English family during 
the Civil War as that is revealed in the memoirs of 
the Verneys. Madame de Genlis yields Mrs. Lang one 
fascinating chapter, Lady Louisa Stuart, Sir Walter’s 
friend, another. The Fairchild Family and Mrs. 
Sherwood are next-door neighbours of Grimm, who 
was the Paris correspondent to no mere forerunner of 
Barons Burnham or Northcliffe, but to the Empress 
Catherine II. The Recollections of the Baron De 
Frénilly are considered, who at seven saw Louis XVI. 
and Marie Antoinette enter Paris as King and 
Queen and lived to lower himself to the level of 
the ‘‘ Pairie’’ by the patronage of the minister 
Villéle. Also Mrs. Earle’s graphic and laborious 
account of the domestic side of Colonial life 
in a remote America. M. Paul de S. Victor, 
the famed French critic of Swift, is himself criticised, 
and so are other people’s friends and the poets as 
landscape painters, among whom alas! Sir Walter, 
though accepted by local guide-books, is the most 
fanciful, and the least accurate. It is a wide and cheer- 
ful field of entertainment, and full of short cuts to 
knowledge for the unreading. It will be strange if 
““The Memoirs of a Highland Lady ’’ (Murray, 1898) 
is not presently in fresh demand. ‘‘ Its charm lies ’’, as 
Mrs. Lang well puts it, ‘‘ not in literary style or in the 
relation of stirring events, for the Peninsular War and 
the Battle of Waterloo make as little impression on 
her as the Great Plague did upon Pepys, but in the 
absolute lack of pose and the candour with which she 
states her opinions. If she finds Sir Walter Scott per- 
sonally uninteresting and his novels dull, she does not 
scruple to say so. If Oxford as it was in 1810 strikes 
her as monotonous, and the ladies composing Univer- 
sity society eminently undistinguished, she does not 
attempt to conceal her impressions. If, her style apart, 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters had bored her, she would 
at once have admitted the fact, damning though it 
might be. In short, in telling the story of the first 
thirty-three years of her long life, Miss Grant says 
what she thinks, and not what she ought to think.’’ 
Add the domestic picture of nursery life in the 
Highlands a hundred years ago and the whole con- 
temporary picture is really a ‘‘ document ”’ of price. 
Lady Louisa Stuart’s letters in Mrs. Godfrey Clark’s 


edition and the ‘‘ Home Life in Colonial Days”’ of 
Alice Morse Earle (Macmillan, 1899) should also win 
fresh readers of Mrs. Lang’s recruiting. ‘‘ The Fair. 
child Family ’’, that classic of far-off nursery days, 
attracts less in Mrs. Lang’s review than does Mrs, 
Sherwood’s account of her meeting with Scott and his 
daughter on the voyage from Rotterdam in 1832, and 
Mrs. Lang’s final word on Mrs. Sherwood. ‘‘ Com. 
ment is unnecessary in writing of a woman who has 
dene so much to help her fellow-men; yet it is to be 
regretted that the book by which she is most widely 
known should not, good as its intentions were, have 
been more worthy of her, for in charity, benevolence, 
and everything that constitutes true religion she was 
immeasurably above anything that she has drawn 
in “The Fairchild Family’. We had forgotten 
the episode of the corpse which ‘‘ Papa’’ took 
the children to see, keeping them there while he 
talked and prayed. And, this recalled to us, we 
shall think of ‘‘ Papa ’’ henceforth not grinning, but 
with a shudder. There are only smiles for Madame de 
Genlis, less poseuse than minx, and with descendants 
now among us distinguished and admired. Perhaps 
the best of Mrs. Lang’s criticism concerns itself with 
Richardson, his personality and his persons. The 
comparison between Richardson and Fielding has been 
inevitable with critics from Johnson downwards. Mrs. 
Lang makes a point afresh of their several ways of 
considering the poor. Fielding, whom Richardson pro- 
nounced to have no heart, ‘‘ with all his parade of 
pretence to virtuous and humane affections’’, ‘‘ is 
greatly troubled by the poverty and degradation sround 
him. He cannot forget it and put it on one side. It 
haunts him incessantly and he even contrived a scheme 
for the remedy of the most crying evils, which if it 
never became law at least shows that he was practical 
in his sympathy. Richardson, on the contrary, leads 
his kindly but self-absorbed life wholly untouched by 
any painful problems. The few poor people who are 
introduced into his pages serve merely as frames, the 
better to set off the charity of a Pamela or a Clarissa; 
they were necessary objects in the landscape of the 
perfect woman, that was all.’’ He might never have 
encountered any but the well-to-do. And the familiar 
charge against Richardson of his ignorance of the 
manners of good society, which was quite as obvious 
to his contemporaries as to posterity, is stated in 
some fulness, with due reference to chapter and verse. 
‘* Whenever he goes ultra crepidam he grossly mis- 
takes the modes’’ said Lord Chesterfield. We hope 
Richardson was truthful at least in making Mr. B. 
in ‘‘ Pamela ’’ despise ‘‘ honours’’. ‘‘ Knighthood ”’, 
said Mr. B., ‘‘ was disdained even by City men, 
as it had been bestowed so freely, and they all 
insisted on being created baronets.’’ More judicial and 
not less interesting than the essay on Richardson— 
since its subject is more novel—is that on Paul de 
S. Victor, of whom Victor Hugo said that it was 
“worth while to write a book, only to make St. Victor 
write a page’’. Sainte-Beuve described S. Victor’s 
weekly feuilletons as ‘‘ brilliant portraits which stood 
out from their frames ’’, and Lamartine, reading them, 
was inclined to ‘‘ put on blue spectacles to escape being 
blinded by the excess of their light’’. Mrs. Lang 
shows us the other side to these verdicts, and her own 
verdict is perhaps expressed in her felicitous words on 
Hommes et Dieux ’’, where ‘‘ everything is sharp, 
defined, and as clear as crystal, and has the effect of 
the delicate sharpness of outline that belongs to fine 
work in enamel. Yet there is frequently a lack of 
enthusiasm in his brief, trenchant sentences. His praise 
or blame is not the criticism of a man discussing his 
fellow-men, but the impartial and final judgment of an 
Olympian.”’ 

This collection of essays Mrs. Lang tells us ‘* was 
in the press while her husband was still alive. As we 
had chosen them together and laughed over them 
together ’’ they are left in the order in which he 
placed them. There is a prefatory note signed 
‘* A. L.’’ It is but a few lines long, but it is enough 
to remind us what magic was in a voice now silent. 
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S. PAUL AND HIS WORLD. 


“Paul and his Interpreters: a Critical History.” By 
Albert Schweitzer. Translated by W. Montgomery. 
London: Black. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


‘§, Paul: a Study in Social and Religious History,” 
By Adolf Deissmann. Translated by L. R. M. 
Strachan. London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. 
10s. 6d. net. 


R. SCHWEITZER is one of those writers who 
simply cannot help being interesting, even to the 

many who find his main positions least acceptable ; 
and all who read his epoch-making ‘‘ Quest of the 
Historic Jesus’? (=von Reimarus zu Wrede) have 
eagerly anticipated his long promised book on S. Paul. 


“Paul and his Interpreters ’’—written in the same. 


brilliant style and no less brilliantly rendered into 
English by the same translator, Mr. Montgomery—is 
an instalment only of that promise, ‘‘ to be continued 
in our next’’ by a further work on ‘‘ The Pauline 
Mysticism ’’. In the main it is a survey, mingling 
appreciation and pungent criticism, of the contributions 
of previous scholars to the subject, carried out in 
exactly the same way as the similar survey which 
occupies the first two-thirds of the ‘‘ Quest of the 
Historic Jesus’’. Thus Dr. Schweitzer’s own con- 
structive view is only adumbrated in outline, and 
serious Criticism of it must be postponed till the pro- 
mised sequel, which is to expound it in detail. It is 
however made clear on what lines his constructive 
theory will proceed. 

“If the view developed at the close of my ‘ Quest 
of the Historic Jesus’ is sound, the teaching of Jesus 
does not in any of its aspects go outside the Jewish 
world of thought . . . but represents a deeply ethical 
and perfected version of the contemporary Apocalyptic. 
Therefore the Gospel is at its starting point exclusively 
Jewish-eschatological. . . . Accordingly the history 
of dogma has to show how what was originally purely 
Jewish-eschatological has developed into something that 
is Greek. . . . The primary task is to define the posi- 
tion of Paul. Is he the first stage of the Hellenising 
process, or is his system of thought, like that of primi- 
tive Christianity, to be conceived as purely Jewish- 
eschatological? ’’ Dr. Schweitzer is nothing if not a 
“‘ whole-hogger ’’, and, as might have been anticipated, 
he finds the key to all the problems of the Epistles in 
purely Jewish ideas, dominantly, of course, eschato- 
logical. He thus finds himself giving battle, not only 
to earlier scholars like Baur or Pfleiderer, who had seen 
in S. Paul the beginning of the Hellenisation of 
Christianity, but also to more recent investigators who 
have sought to trace in him the influence of the Mystery 
Religions. The penchant of earlier scholars to detect 
a Hellenising influence ‘‘ is to be explained by the low 
estimate in which late Judaism had always been held 
by theologians. It was identified without examination, 
on the one hand with ‘‘ fantastic apocalyptic views ”’, 
and on the other with a ‘‘ soulless Rabbinism ”’. 
“But ’’, says Schweitzer, ‘‘of the Rabbinism of 
S. Paul’s day we know practically nothing.” “It 
seems probable therefore that the Epistles of Paul and 
the Apocalypse of Ezra, along with its satellite the 
Apocalypse of Baruch, are witnesses to a Rabbinism, 
or a movement within its sphere, of which the Rab- 
binic tradition which later became fixed in writing gives 
us no information.’’ Again, to those who urge that 
S. Paul was a citizen of Tarsus and as such would 
necessarily be brought up under Hellenising influences, 
Dr. Schweitzer has his reply: ‘‘ Although he lived in 
the middle of Hellenism, it is possible that Paul ab- 
sorbed no more of it than a Catholic parish priest of 
the twentieth century does of the critical theology ”’. 
We fancy most scholars would reply ‘‘ Yes, it is pos- 
sible, but in view of recent researches on the general 
Stage of Hellenisation reached by the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, hardly probable ’’ ! 

He has a valuable criticism of some of the older 
Critical systems of ‘‘ Paulinism’’. ‘‘ They do-not treat 


‘its development from one fundamental conception, but 


treat it under dogmatic loci. ... It is assumed 
a priori that the Pauline theology can be divided into 
practically the same individual doctrines as that of 
Luther, Zwingli and Calvin. Really, however, the pre- 
liminary question arises whether this arrangement of 
the material does not introduce a wrong grouping and 
orientation into the Apostle’s system, and whether it 
does not... falsify the perspective, tear asunder 
what ought not to be disjoined, and render impossible 
the discovery of the fundamental idea in which all the 
utterances find their point of union.’’ Another pro- 
found remark is this: ‘‘ (Primitive Christianity) is not 
identical with the ‘teaching of Jesus’, and did not 
simply grow out of it: it is founded upon His death 
and resurrection. The ‘new element’ was not 
brought into Christianity by Paul; he found it there 
before him, and what he did was to think out its logical 
implication 

Enough has been said to show that here, as with 
his previous volume, Dr. Schweitzer will find few to 
accept his conclusions in the gross, but will stimulate 
many to think about the problems he has raised. 

Dr. Deissmann’s ‘‘ S. Paul’’ is a book of an entirely 
different kind from that reviewed above. Dr. Schweitzer 
writes for scholars and deals with the controversies 
which interest scholars; Dr. Deissmann republishes 
what was originally a course of popular lectures. 
But in spite of their at times almost irritatingly 
popular phrasing, we believe that scholars will find 
quite as much which is new to them in Dr. Deissmann 
as in Dr. Schweitzer. Dr. Deissmann has made two 
extended tours in the Levant, and has _ himself 
journeyed by routes and visited cities in the footsteps 
of the Apostle. So little, he claims, have the conditions 
of life in the lower and lower middle classes changed 
since the first century that his travels have enabled 
him to bring back to us not a little of the external 
conditions under which S. Paul originally worked. 
The author is also a well-known authority on the 
general archzology of the period, and especially on the 
papyri which have thrown so much light on that side 
of the life of the time which is unrepresented in the 
great classical authors with their literary and aristo- 
cratic preoccupations. We do not know of any book 
since Sir W. Ramsay’s ‘‘ S. Paul the Traveller ’’ which 
has so much to contribute to our knowledge of the 
‘‘atmosphere’’ of the Epistles and missionary 
journeys. The book also contains the author’s inter- 
pretation of S. Paul, as a man, as a Christian, and as 
Apostle or preacher. Personal impressions of this kind 
will of course strike different readers in different ways. 
But every reader will find many interesting and 
illuminating suggestions. 

As regards the ‘* Theology of S. Paul’’, Dr. 
Deissmann’s main contention is that S. Paul is not a 
theologian but a religious genius. He finds that the 
great fault of nineteenth-century (German) scholarship 
is that it has been so strongly influenced by the interest 
in discovering ‘‘a system of Pauline theology ’’ or 
‘* Paulinism ’’. These complicated systems, he pleads, 
could never have come with a vitalising missionary 
force to “‘ the simple folk of the ancient Mediterranean 
world’’. ‘“‘I am afraid the people of Iconium, 
Thessalonica and Corinth would all have been over- 
taken by the fate of Eutychus of Troas if they had 
been obliged to listen to the Christological, harmato- 
logical and eschatological paragraphs of modern 
‘Paulinism’. What is best in S. Paul belongs not 
to theology but to religion.’’ Similarly, in a later 
passage, he says ‘‘On the whole S. Paul’s rabbinic 
dialectic, and indeed his dialectic altogether, has been 
in my opinion much too highly rated. Demonstration 
in the strict sense is not S. Paul’s strong point ”’. 

What, then, we ask, is S. Paul’s “‘ strong point ’’? 
Dr. Deissmann replies, we think rightly, that he is 
primarily to be regarded as one of the world’s great 
Mystics. ‘‘ The formula ‘ in Christ ’ (or ‘ in the Lord’ 
etc.) occurs one hundred and sixty-four times in 
S. Paul: it is really the characteristic expression of 
his Christianity. Greatly misunderstood by the com- 
mentators, rationalised, often applied to the ‘ historic’ 
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Jesus and so wéakened in effect, often ignored, this 
formula—so closely connected in meaning with the 
other ‘in the spirit ’"—must be conceived as the pecu- 
liarly Pauline expression of the most intimate fellow- 
ship imaginable of the Christian with the living spiritual 
Christ.’’ The so-called ‘‘ technical language ’’ of the 
Pauline theology is to be understood mainly as 
“« popular figurative language ’’ to express this spiritual 
fellowship. ‘‘ He that would solve the problem (of 
S. Paul’s technical language) must be at home in the 
atmosphere and language of Eastern and Western 
mysticism.’’ How, then, does S. Paul’s mysticism differ 
from Greek or Oriental mysticism? ‘‘ Placed in the 
great coherent body of mysticism in general, the piety 
of S. Paul acquires the stamp which really distinguishes 
it in the history of religion: it is mysticism centred in 
Christ.’ ‘‘ To S. Paul Christ is not a person of the 
past, with Whom he can have intercourse only by 
meditating on His words that have been handed down, 
not a great ‘historic’ figure, but a reality and power 
in the present, an ‘energy’ whose life-giving power 
is daily made perfect in him.’’ ‘‘ Anything that tends 
to petrify the fellowship with Christ, which was felt at 
the beginning and felt so vividly, into a doctrine about 
Christ, is mischievous.’? There is no doubt another 
side to the truth expressed in this last sentence, but it is 
not to that side that the attention of students of S. Paul 
in this country needs directing at the present time. 


FRANCE OF TO-DAY. 


“France from Within.” By Claire de Pratz. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. 1912. 10s.6d.net. 
“Sensations of Paris.” By Rowland Strong. London: 
Long. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 
1” may need but an hour to cross from Dover to 
Calais, hardly seven hours to travel from Lon- 
don to Paris; yet the English and French know 
less of one another now than they did half a 
century ago. There are but few Anglo-French 
marriages, while those English who have taken 
up their dwelling in France rarely get into French 
society or even into the intimacy of French house- 
holds. As Mademoiselle de Pratz truly argues: 
‘The Anglo-Saxon colony is the one which amal- 
gamates the least with the Parisian inhabitants, retain- 
ing its own national customs, habits and modes of living 
the longest ’’. They will not understand that as other 
nationalities have amalgamated with the French by 
learning their language and conforming to their manners 
and customs those English who wish to be received in 
French society, whether in Paris or in the provinces, 
must do the same. There was a time when the English 
colony in Paris was influential, and when the British 
Embassy was an important element in the best society. 
Never would English residents and visitors to Paris 
be more cordially welcomed than now if only they 
would learn to speak French correctly and to con- 
form to those small prejudices which go so far in 
facilitating social intercourse. Notwithstanding this 
the British Embassies have for many years held them- 
selves aloof from nearly all society except that of Jews, 
foreigners and of that official set which counts for so 
little in Paris, as the man of to-day, even though he be 
the Prime Minister, ceases to exist when he is out 
of office. A few Anglo-French marriages have taken 
place of late years; but, this notwithstanding, it would 
be easy to count upon one’s fingers those English 
families who are known to and received by French 
society properly so called. Then again many English 
visitors to Paris consider they know something of the 
people, when their knowledge is limited to the theatres 
and music halls, the restaurants and cafés or those 
other resorts which recognise no national distinctions 
but are ready to throw open their doors to all who 
spend their money lavishly. There is another class of 
Englishman who does most to offend French suscep- 
tibilities—the men and women who regard Frenchmen 
as “‘ beastly foreigners’? and who, when once they 


leave their own country, allow themselves a licence 


that would be impossible at home. These men, 
although they may wear evening dress at night in their 
own country, yet do not hesitate to appear at the Opera 
in their travelling clothes or to walk in the Avenue des 
Acacias in knickerbockers, smoking pipes and accom- 
panied by their wives and daughters in bicycling cos- 
tume. It may be easy enough to explain that those who 
offend Parisian taste by these clothes and these manners 
are as ignorant of good manners in England as they 
are in France; but it is impossible to deny that these 
fellow-countrymen of ours do us incalculable harm and 
increase the barriers that divide us from our French 
neighbours at a time when for political and other reasons 
it is desirable that we should not only be on the best 
of terms but understand one another, both on our good 
and our bad sides. We have therefore every reason 
to be grateful to writers who show us the way to do 
so by bringing this home to us with full knowledge of 
their subject. 

Mademoiselle de Pratz is well qualified to deal with 
this delicate question from very many standpoints. On 
both sides of her family she is a Frenchwoman, though 
born in England and partly educated here. Her early 
childhood was spent in an English nursery, and when 
she was ten years of age she followed the courses of 
an English preparatory school and remained there for 
six years, returning each afternoon to her French home 
in an entirely French atmosphere. Her holidays were 
also spent in France among her French relations. After 
having secured her diploma at her English college she 
took her degree at the Paris Sorbonne. Since then 
she has been Professor of English Language and Litera- 
ture at a State Lycée and General Inspectress of Public 
Charities at the Ministry of the Interior. Through her 
relatives she has been brought into touch with the 
literary and artistic circles of Paris, while one of these, 
who has been for years a Cabinet Minister, has intro- 
duced her into the political society of the Third Republic. 
She is therefore well qualified to present us to that 
new France which has arisen on the ruins of the 
Monarchy and of the Empire, is profoundly materialist 
and has striven with much success after the good things 
of this world. Although her associations have been 
mainly the offspring of this new France, she fully recog- 
nises the defects of those schools which absolutely 
ignore all religious teaching, and which have in so 
many places supplanted those old voluntary schools or 
**écoles libres’’ which had grown up under the more 
liberal system of education which had been encouraged 
by the ‘‘ loi Falloux’’. She fully recognises that the 
clerical instructor had achieved the art of combining 
education with instruction and manners with culture, 
and carries her impartiality so far as to acknowledge 
that it is easy enough to find out whether a man or 
woman has been educated in a religious or secular 
school, for the secular scholar has not the polished 
refinement of manners which characterised the educa- 
tion given under the auspices of the Church. She is 
equally impartial in discussing the difference between 
English and French characteristics, and in most cases 
is able to supply the Englishman with a guide as to 
how he can best avoid those traps and pitfalls to which 
the foreigner is particularly exposed through his ignor- 
ance of the manners and customs of the country. It 
would be too much to expect that she should be 
acquainted with all spheres of society. She is not 
always correct in her appreciation of the sterling 
qualities which preserve for the French noblesse the 
influence which they still exercise in Paris society and 
in the country ; nor can it be said that she, who knows 
Paris so well, is equally in touch with the country 
gentry and the social leaders in the provincial towns 
of France. Her opinions of the sanctity of the marriage 
tie are also very lax. 

Mr. Rowland Strong knows his Paris as thoroughly 
as a foreign journalist who has spent many years 
of his life there and has known its most eminent 
men personally can be expected to do; but his Paris 
is not that of the foyer or of the home, but rather the 
** Ville Lumiére ’’ which can be known by those cos- 
mopolitans who have mastered it from long if superficial 
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acquaintance and have grasped the spirit of the boule- 
vards, the high artistic qualities of its workers, the 
intrigues of its politicians and journalists, the resources 
of its restaurants, the attractions of its theatres and 
other places of amusement, its lights and its shadows, 
its panorama, its crowds, its odours, its flowers and 
its history. He probably knows more of its old houses, 
now alas! rapidly disappearing, than many a Parisian, 
who rarely has the time or disposition to explore those 
old streets and courtyards which still preserve so many 
relics of that old Paris which for several centuries gave 
the lead to Western architecture and Western art. He 
is compelled to recognise the decay of French manners, 
which he also ascribes to what he calls the ungentle- 
manly conduct of the French Government towards the 
Catholic Church. ‘‘Good manners are impossible 
without sincere religion in one form or another, and 
the converse is also true. The decay of French manners 
—which is alas! a real thing—has been contemporary 
with the gradual disappearance or decline of most of 
the finer artistic instincts by which the life of the 
French people were formerly inspired.’’ He how- 
ever ascribes the decay of politeness in France to ‘‘ the 
coarsening and levelling effects of obligatory military 
service, to political discontent, to financial embarrass- 
ment ’’, but he does not seek to establish invidious 
comparisons. It does not follow that because French 
manners have deteriorated English manners have im- 
proved, and he laments that France, which ‘‘ has 
hitherto been the fount of politeness from whose spark- 
ling sources the rest of the civilised world has drawn 
its supply ’’, should be running dry, and anticipates that 
in a few years more Europe will no longer possess any 
but defunct models of savoir vivre. 


FROM ORIENT TO DROOPING WEST. 


“Through Shen-Kan.” By R. S. Clark and A. de C. 
Sowerby. Edited by Major C. H. Chepmell. 
London: Unwin. 1912. 25s. net. F 

“Papua, or British New Guinea.” By T. H. P. Murray. 
London: Unwin. 1912. 15s. net. 

“The Malay Peninsula.” By Arnold Wright and T. H. 
Reid. London: Unwin. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


“The Land that is Desolate.”’ By Sir Frederick Treves. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1912. 9s. net. 


“Boyd Alexander’s Last Journey.” By Herbert Alex- 
ander. London: Arnold. 1912. 12s. 6d. net. 


“In the Shadow of the Bush.” By P. Amaury Talbot. 
London: Heinemann. 1912. 18s. net. 

“Dawn in Darkest Africa.” By John H. Harris. 
London: Smith, Elder. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 
“Among Congo Cannibals.” By John H. Weeks. 

London : Seeley, Service. 1912. 16s. net. 


“The Sea and the Jungle.” By H. M. Tomlinson. 
London: Duckworth. 1912. 7s. 6d. net. 


H ERE we have a batch of nine books covering lands 

practically from China to Peru, for we come very 
near Peru on the Brazilian river Madeira. ‘‘ From the 
Orient to the drooping West '’ was the range _per- 
mitted to Rumour by Shakespeare ; a similar range is 
compassed by the arm-chair traveller in the course of 
a few hours’ reading. True, we miss India, but with 
that exception we make our way in more or less con- 
genial company from China through the Mid-East and 
Palestine to Africa and South America. He will 
be a poor student who does not know much of 
“Cathay with its paradox of barbarism and civilisa- 
tion’, of Papua and its races, of the Federated Malay 
States, of the Holy Land as it is, of West Africa from 
the Congo to Nigeria, and of Brazil with its mighty 
Amazon and its tributaries, after such a course of 
travel-reading. ‘‘ Who can say he knows the Chinese 
people?’’ asks Major Chepmell. Who can say he 
knows any people? Do we know the Papuans to whom 
Mr. Murray introduces us? Do we know the Ekoi 


whose strange customs are so graphically described 
by Mr. Amaury Talbot? How much do we know of 
Brazil, of West Africa, of Palestine, of Malaysia? We 
may imagine, if not from actual contact, at least from 
assiduous study, that we know them all fairly well. 
This batch of books will go some way to show that 
there are sides of their everyday existence of which 
we know nothing, in ignorance of which we can- 
not hope to form any but the most superficial view. 
‘* Enigmatic, inscrutable ’’ is Major Chepmell’s verdict 
on China in a book which may be taken as the official 
account of the American Clark expedition of 1908-9, 
and ‘‘ enigmatic, inscrutable ’’ in only a lesser degree 
are some of the other countries to be traversed in this 
collection. 

In Papua and in West Africa we are in the presence 
of primitive peoples on whom, for good or ill, civilisa- 
tion is every day impressing itself more and more 
forcibly. The sort of material on which men like Sir 
William Macgregor and Mr. Murray have had to work 
in New Guinea is strikingly illustrated by such a belief 
as that of the Trobriands, that their ancestors came 
originally from holes scratched in the ground by the 
dog, the pig, and the iguana. It is the custom to 
regard the Papuan as the worst of barbarians. How 
much good there is in him they who know him best 
testify. ‘‘ The bravest man I ever knew was a 
Papuan’’, says. Sir William Macgregor. ‘‘ Their 
capabilities for civilisation are great ’’, and a third of 
a century of British administration goes to prove that 
he is right. What we have done in Malay, as told by 
Messrs. Wright and Reid, we shall doubtless do in 
Papua. A long road too has to be travelled in West 
Africa, but even in the Congo there is the dawn, as is 
shown by Mr. Harris and Mr. Weeks, out of the full- 
ness of their missionary acquaintance with local con- 
ditions. If the European has often done the native 
grave wrong, the European whose humanity was beyond 
question has equally often paid heavy toll for intruding 
on native preserves. Of this we are reminded by the 
story of Boyd Alexander’s last journey. Boyd Alex- 
ander was one of those intrepid spirits and fine charac- 
ters which the world can ill spare: he gave his life in 
the attempt to explore the dark recesses of Africa. 
The touching memoir in which his brother introduces 
his diary, which happily was rescued, is a connecting 
link with Mr. Amaury Talbot’s ‘‘ In the Shadow of the 
Bush’’. Mr. Talbot and his wife were the companions 
of Miss MacLeod on the devoted pilgrimage she made 
to Fort Lamy in order to learn what she could of the 
circumstances of Alexander’s death. Mr. Talbot’s 
book on the Ekoi people is an admirable and most inti- 
mate account of customs and beliefs in a part of West 
Africa hardly touched by the white man’s influence so 
recently as 1907. Nothing could better illustrate the 
white man’s difficulty in dealing with native customs 
than the views of polygamy given by Mr. Harris, Mr. 
Weeks, and Mr. Talbot. Mr. Harris is apparently of 
opinion that polygamy, however desirable it may 
be to stamp it out, does not carry with it all the ills 
that some contend. Mr. Weeks shows that many wives 
mean few children, and that monogamy may be 
encouraged with advantage to the people themselves, 
whilst Mr. Talbot casts strong light on native faith 
in polygamy when he tells us that ‘‘ the chief com- 
plaint of cruelty brought by the wife of Njabong of 
Oban before the Native Court was that her husband 
refused to marry anyone but herself!’’ In countries 
like Shansi and Shensi, traversed by the Clark Expedi- 
tion, the explorer finds himself in pretty much the same 
conditions that existed two thousand years ago, says 
Major Chepmell: in Papua and in that part of West 
Africa described by Mr. Talbot ‘‘ one leaves behind not 
only one’s own race but one’s own century as well, and 
glides backward through the ages up the stream of time 
to the childhood of the world’’. The same thought 
moved Sir Frederick Treves in Uganda. In his new 
book Sir Frederick goes back not to the beginnings of 
man, but to the birth of Christianity, and, with a deep 
sense of the reverence which Palestine should command, 
draws a picture of the sordidness and desolation in 
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which so many of its associations are steeped. Fraud 
and filth might aptly summarise much that he has to 
say of the Holy Land to-day. The inhabitants exploit 
sacred traditions, and for adequate consideration point 
out historic sites that shift with occasion. Matters have 
come to a pretty pass when the dragoman disclaims 
responsibility for the deception practised. And_ the 
beggars. ‘‘ In Jerusalem of all the cities of the world 
begging reaches to its highest development as an art 
and craft.’’ Tiberias, Sir Frederick imagines, exists to 
prove that human life is not incompatible with ‘* sturdy 
vermin ”’ and the lack of every hygienic observance. He 
ascribes Palestine’s miseries to the Turk. Damascus 
has escaped. ‘‘ Even the blight of Turkish rule has 
failed to dim the brightness of its people or the vivacity 
of its marts.”’ 

A word as to our companions and guides in this 
voyage from East to West, every one of whom, by the 
way, with the exception of Mr. Tomlinson, carries his 
camera in order to put what he sees on pictorial as 
well as written record. Messrs. Clark and Sowerby 
are on a_ scientific mission; their purpose is to 
make a survey of a part of China that is un- 
familiar to the ordinary traveller, to describe its 
geography, its meteorology, its biology, its flora and 
its fauna, but they do not pass by as beneath notice 
those things which appeal to people who seek only to 
be amused. In Mr. Murray we have for guide through 
Papua the Lieutenant-Governor and Chief Judicial 
Officer of a British possession, which is the dependency 
of the Australian Commonwealth—the colony of a 
colony, as it has been called. Messrs. Wright and Reid 
are keen to tell not only what the Malay States are 
and how great their resources and development under 
the Union Jack, but what they were before British 
authority was established. Sir Frederick Treves, 
though obviously often depressed by or indignant with 
things he finds in the Holy Land, has the happy knack 
of making what he writes interesting. Boyd Alex- 
ander, Mr. Talbot, Mr. Harris, and Mr. Weeks 
between them provide much food for serious re- 
flexion on the problems, political, international, reli- 
gious, and racial, which West Africa opens up for the 
Europeans in charge of their respective spheres of 
influence—problems which Lord Cromer tentatively 
discusses in an introduction to ‘‘ Dawn in Darkest 
Africa’’. With Mr. Tomlinson we cross the Atlantic 
in the tiny steamer ‘‘ Capella ’’ and take a trip up the 
Amazon and the Madeira. His account of the voyage 
and of what he saw in the jungle is a refreshing depar- 
ture in travel literature. In Malay we see what has 
been accomplished with the aid of trees whose forbears 
were Brazilian. In Brazil we understand how little has 
yet been done to utilise the resources which Nature has 
placed at her feet. Brazil has neglected almost every- 
thing for rubber—‘‘ the damnable commodity which is 
its ruin ’’, says Mr. Tomlinson—and he begins to think 
““ the usual commercial mind is the most dull, wasteful, 
and ignorant of all the sad wonders in the pageant of 
humanity ’’. Brazil may perhaps be more alive to her 
best interests than Mr. Tomlinson suggests, but she will 
be of the drooping West indeed if she fails to seize her 
Opportunities in other directions than rubber. 


A MARTYR TO “LIBERTY”. 


“Henrietta Maria.” By Henrietta Haynes. 
Methuen. 1912. 10s. 6d. net. 


* is probably correct to say that in the minds of 
most people Henrietta Maria is a name and 
nothing more. She failed to win passionate and 
devoted support from her contemporaries, and she has 
failed to get justice from historians. The reason is 
soon found. Her opinions squared with those of 
neither side in the great seventeenth-century contro- 
versy. She was the staunchest champion of the man 
who died for the English Church—and she was a 
Catholic. She was the defender of the national 
monarchy, and her weapons were foreign intrigues and 


London: 


| he had ever done. 


Papal overtures. She was abhorred by the Puritans 
as a Romanist bigot, and distrusted by Richelieu for 
allowing her children to be educated as Protestants. 
It is the fashion for both parties to deplore her influ- 
ence over her husband, and condemn her interference 
in politics. The attitude of Clarendon persists in the 
one camp, and if that of Prynne is now too uncom- 
promising for the other, it is still obviously impossible 
for those who worship Cromwell as the bulwark of 
English liberties to feel much sympathy with the 
daughter of Henri Quatre. When Miss Haynes talks 
of ‘‘ those who were fighting the battle of liberty ’’ she 
means—despite her sympathy with the heroine of her 
book—the party of Henrietta’s enemies. Yet Henrietta 
deserves something more than stray comments. She 
deserves it if only for her energy, her decision 
of character, her courage. The most characteristic 
act of her life was her determination to return 
to her lodgings, which were under fire from the 
enemies’ guns, to rescue her pet dog. The sea 
had no terrors for her; she was equally indo- 
mitable whether she was starving in a Parisian 
garret or riding at the head of an army, or fleeing 
before her enemies with her new-born baby in her arms, 
or founding a nunnery, or acting in a masque. Her 
vitality glows in her letters and is reflected in the 
replies of her husband; only once or twice in her long 
career would it seem that her cheerfulness and vivacity 
deserted her. She began as a wife still in her teens 
with a pitched battle for her husband’s confidence 
against an antagonist who was almost her match in her 
most characteristic qualities, the Duke of Buckingham. 
True she owed much of her victory to Felton, but 
she entered into her rival’s kingdom with all his 
imperious assurance, and found her way through 
Charles’ armour of aloofness and reserve as easily as 
From those days right on to the 
time when Pepys, with unwonted lack of gallantry, 
could describe her as a “‘ little old woman ’’ when he 
saw her in the full blaze of her son’s Restoration, she 
never lost her zest for life or her power of quick and 
vigorous action. 

But Henrietta should be remembered for something 
more than this. In a sense it is true that in the first 
flush of her youth Charles’ gay little French wife was 
an epitome of her epoch. And what an epoch it was !— 
the age when, as Clarendon says, ‘‘ this kingdom and 
all his Majesty’s dominion . . . enjoyed the greatest 
calm and the fullest measure of felicity that any people 
in any age, for so long time together, have been 
blessed with, to the wonder and envy of all Christen- 
dom’’. It was the age when Milton himself could 
write a masque, and, perhaps more remarkable still, 
when the Court of England could have listened to 
‘‘Comus ’’ without mockery or self-reproach, when 
the old friends who were soon to be at one another’s 
throats could still unite in those ‘‘ rural rebecks” 
which the author of ‘‘ L’Allegro’’ was to help to sup- 
press, and before the writers of scurrilous pamphlets 
and the breakers of church windows had become popu- 
lar heroes, or the royal pictures and the Crown jewels 
had been scattered over Europe to pay for civil war. 
Against the background of this period the figure of 
Henrietta stands out as does that of Marie Antoinette 
in the later age. Who in the end will prove to have 
done most for ‘‘ liberty ’’—the eager, vivacious little 
queen, her whole court redolent of the ‘‘ unbought grace 
of life’’, or the party of Prynne and his friends with 
their rabid, bloodthirsty anti-Papalism, their tedious 
formule and serene consciousness of exclusive inspira- 
tion? But this is not one of the questions which Miss 
Haynes tackles in her interesting and _ careful 
biography. Fortunately, perhaps, for the public for 
which she writes she is more concerned with ‘‘ atmo- 
sphere’ than with ‘‘problems’’, and she has been 
through some of the sources not so much with the 
idea of making up her mind about the meaning of the 
period as with that of collecting material for a nice 
book. 
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FEUDAL CASTLES. 


“Castles of England and Wales.” By H. A. Evans. 
London: Methuen. 1912. 12s. 6d. 


“Rose Castle.’’ By James Wilson. Carlisle: Thurnam. 
1912. 6s. net. 


UR ancient castles have many interests—pictur- 
esque, structural, historic, romantic, political, 
military. And it is, we think, chiefly their structural 
side that attracts the present author, who has given us 
a description of thirty of our ancient strongholds. But 
while his interests lie, as we have said, chiefly in stone 
and masonry, he tells us in every case the story of the 
fortress which he is describing, and his narrative is 
clear and accurate. He seldom makes a slip, and 
though very brief his historical sketches of those of the 
Welsh castles included in his volume are generally 
admirable. He is mistaken, however, when he states 
that Harlech was the last castle to hold out for 
Charles I. ; a Cornish garrison still flew the royal colours 
when the castle by the Welsh sea had yielded. 

Of the political and strategetical importance of our 
castles he says little. Indeed he may mislead his readers 
when he states that the castle was the product of the 
feudal system and the home of the feudal lord. The 
English castle was the creation of the Norman con- 
quest. It came into existence as a necessary portion of 
the Conqueror’s scheme for the holding of the country. 
For centuries after the Conquest, as Mr. Belloc has 
recently shown, the English castles remained under the 
control of the Crown, though their governors might 
occasionally be hereditary. In the wars of the Barons 
against John and Henry III. the issue of the struggles 
largely turned on the possession of the royal castles. 
Probably the ‘‘ adulterine’’ baronial castles of which 
Henry II. ordered the destruction were merely wooden 
structures. But by the time of the Wars of the Roses 
the old royal castles had to a large extent passed into 
private hands, a fact which does much to explain the 
feudal anarchy of the period. Certainly the political 
history of medizval England will never be rightly 
understood until the political and military importance 
of her castles is brought out and explained. 

On one important question Mr. Evans sides with 
recent investigators. He inclines to the belief that the 
mounds or tumps on which so many of the Norman 
castles were erected were in general artificial and are 
not older than the Norman Conquest. ‘‘ When the 
castle was situated on tolerably level ground the mound 
was necessarily artificial—Arundel, Clun and Farnham 
are examples—but in other instances a natural hill with 
its sides more or less scarped, as at Corfe or Pontefract, 
would serve every purpose.”’ 

Thirty-three castles have been included in the volume. 
It is difficult to understand exactly on what principle 
the selection has been made, though in the result we 
have an interesting group. Still the curious fact 
remains that in particular counties the most interesting 
castles are not always selected. Take Shropshire for 
instance. Shrewsbury Castle is ignored, but a chapter is 
devoted to Clun. | Now Shrewsbury Castle has con- 
siderable historic interest as the fortress of the great 
house of Montgomery, as the stronghold which De 
Belesme would have made the centre of a Norman 
monarchy of the west. And moreover Shrewsbury 
Castle plays its part in the days of the First Edward 
and in the times of the great civil war. Why it should 
be thought less worthy of inclusion than the ruins of 
Clun it is difficult to conceive. If our author had be- 
lieved that Clun Castle was in fact the scene of Sir 
Walter Scott’s ‘‘ The Betrothed ’’ there would be an 
explanation. He however rejects the theory and tells 
us that Scott never visited the marches of Wales until 
after that romance had been written. 

However Mr. Evans has given us in the main a very 
§00d book, a book that should impress on the public 
oe Sat of preserving what remains of our ancient 
Castles. 


“Rose Castle” is an extremely interesting book. 


The author traces the history of the mansion which 
has been the residence of the Bishops of Carlisle 
for six hundred years, and though it is the story of a 
bishop’s dwelling, it is no story of piety and peace. 
In the fourteenth century Rose Castle saw much of 


‘**Jedburg axe and spear 
And Liddesdale’s riders in the rear ”’ 


in the days when Edward Bruce or Black Douglas . 
rode their forays into the realm of the Second 
Edward and revenged themselves for Wallace’s blood 
by flinging the Bishop’s official papers into the flames. 
No wonder that in spite of canon law Bishop Hulton 
sought revenge against the Scots on the field of battle 
and rode to victory in the English army in the fight at 
Neville’s Cross. And in days far nearer our own time 
Rose Castle has rung with the alarums of war. In 
1715 ‘‘ the Whig Bishop of the day growls that the 
rebels had once fully purposed to have given him a visit, 
and to this end hovered a whole day on the banks of 
the River Eden. But as Providence ordered the matter, 
the rains had so swelled the waters there that they 
were not fordable’’. A beautiful romance links Rose 
Castle to the ’45. In his boyhood Sir Walter Scott 
knew Lady Clerk of Penycuick, who ever wore on her 
breast the Highland cockade and the white rose. And 
the tale that she told was this. When after the fall 
of Carlisle a party of Highlanders appeared before Rose 
Castle gates, the doorkeeper met them with a plaintive 
tale of a sick lady and a new-born babe. ‘‘ God forbid ”’, 
said the chief of the band, ‘‘ that I or mine should be 
the means of adding to a lady’s inconvenience at such 
atime. May I see the infant?’’ To the infant’s breast 
the chief pinned Donald M’Donald’s cockade to be a 
protection for the household. The babe’s name was 
Rosemary Dacre, granddaughter of the Bishop of 
Carlisle and in days to come the wife of Sir John Clerk 
of Penycuick. 

Even when the white rose had faded Rose Castle 
had not peace. In the days of Queen Victoria it was 
garrisoned for a siege against a threatening band of 
Chartists who when the hour for action came contented 
themselves with hurling stones at the windows of 
Dalston Vicarage. 


RUNAWAY RING.”’ 


“ A Runaway Ring.” By Mrs. Henry Dudeney. London: 
Heinemann. 1913. 6s. 


- RUNAWAY RING ” is a book where the secret 
lives of men and women are pictured. The 
author’s methods are merciless. On the one side she 
shows us romance as represented by Frusanah, the 
elderly, disreputable sister of an ecclesiastical dignitary, 
and on the other there is stability as represented by 
old Mrs. Baigent and her numerous offspring, the chil- 
dren of one whom society must have chosen for honour 
in any show of British matrons. Romance, except of 
a retrospective kind, is rather dangerous for middle- 
aged women, for it has an alcoholic tendency. Frusanah 
died drunk at a railway station, and that by itself would 
be enough to disgust all nice-minded people, even if 
her life had been respectable, but, unfortunately, it had 
not been, although her later days were spent in the 
refining fires of poverty. Her youth, too, had not been 
without flaws, for she had the vice of lacking virtue. 
Afterwards, in the labourer’s cottage in Sussex, the 
girl Fanny passed as her niece, and no suspicion of 
the truth dawned on the Baigents, who rented the 
vicarage for the summer. In a simple summary the 
story of Frusanah is sordid, and Mrs. Dudeney does 
nothing to varnish it in all her chapters, yet the light 
of romance is left shining over the woman who could 
not even redeem life by death. It is rather like the 
illumination given by tapers to an ugly corpse. 

Fanny married young Mr. Baigent before the truth 
was known, but she could not breathe the air of the 
good family into which he took her. She had always | 
lived on the edge of ugly things, but none had called 


her attention to them until she entered a sphere where 
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respect for the proprieties is great enough to demand a 
perpetual watch on everything that is improper. In her 
new home, excellently managed by her mother-in-law 
on certain rules set out in a work called ‘‘ The Wedlock 
Treasure ’’, she was a rebel for her fine feelings, and 
Mrs. Dudeney leaves no room for wonder at the revolt. 
The domestic arrangements were of a model order, but 
domestic arrangements, when they exist solely for 
themselves, are never things of charm; sometimes they 
are common and unclean. The young bride was taken 
at once to see her sister-in-law’s nursery, for it would 
have been a pity to waste time. All the Baigent women 
were expected to have “‘ little families ’’, as they said 
among themselves, but “‘ little ’’ was merely one of their 
endearing words, and they wanted Fanny to settle 
down. At first she seemed more in love with her hus- 
band than was decorous. 

Little else in the book is of importance. The spirit 
of Frusanah, which was romantic and ill regulated, did 
battle with the Baigents, who were all stable and well 
regulated, and their contention was for the body and 
soul of Fanny. In the end, perhaps, the spoils were 
divided, but the conclusion does not seem to matter. 
The distinction of this novel lies in its word-pictures, 
and not in its story. Moreover, the author’s great 
talent is her power to deal with the woman of more or 
less advanced age, and here she has no rival of whom 
we know. Her Fanny is but one of many high- 
spirited and charming girls of fiction, but Frusanah 
is a vital woman, and her like are only to be seen by 
going into the well-hidden caves which lie somewhere 
on the further side of the windmills over which they 
once threw their bonnets. She is a clearly defined 
creature belonging to a type vague in many of its 
characteristics and mysterious in all its habits, and by 
her personality she raisee the novel in which she figures 
to the highest rung which realism can reach. 

Humanity, with its component parts of humour and 
the imagination which is true insight, belongs also 
to this part of Mrs. Dudeney’s work, but what is to be 
said of the Baigents? They, too, are members of the 
human race, but their generation passes, and the 
author who describes them is but expending wit. The 
vulgarity of domesticity need be no great concern of 
ours, and if we laugh at it to-day our laughter is for 
an old terror which becomes a stale jest. Mrs. 
Dudeney might have shown us a more modern phase 


of coarse respectability as a contrast to Frusanah’s 
immortal wantonness. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


“English History Source Books: The Age of Elizabeth (1547- 
1603).”” Selected by A. Esdaile. London: Bell. 1912. 1s. net. 


“A Source Book of English History (597-1603).” Edited by 


A. D. Innes. Cambridge; at the University Press. 1912. 
4s. 6d. net. 


Source books continue to appear, which seems to show that 
English history begins at last to be taught. The little books 
issued by Messrs. Bell—very cheap at a shilling—are the 
best we have yet seen. Mr, Innes’ collection—from the 
Cambridge Press—is neither so judiciously collected nor so 
attractively put forth. Mr. Esdaile, for Messrs. Bell, has 
looked far afield with a keen eye for documents that are 
really interesting to a young pupil of lively imagination. 
Thus from the Stonyhurst MS. he takes the copy of a letter 
to Father Parsons vividly illustrating the position of a loyal 
Catholic in England at the time of the Armada. No pupil 
reading of the after-dinner disputations of divers gentlemen 
‘“whether a Catholic man might lawfully serve against the 
Spaniards in the present wars of Flanders’’, could fail to 


remember a good deal about Elizabeth’s religi “ 
tical difficulties. s religious and poli 


“The Last Century in Europe (1814-1910).” By C. E. M. Hawkes- 
worth. London: Arnold. 1912. 5s. 


Mr. Hawkesworth having discovered the nineteenth 


century, has been at great pains to prepare a record of its 
leading national and international events. He has come to 
the conclusion that the story of the century is not “‘ a flavour- 
less compost ’’—indeed his book shows that it is not, and, 
consequently, has prepared a comprehensive and detailed 


narrative which will deprive the schoolmaster, the student, 
and the general reader of any excuse for avoiding ‘‘ so un- 
charted a sea’’. He divides the century thus: 1814-1830, 
the Era of Reconstruction and the Concert of Europe; 1830- 
1848, the Era of Unrest, the Entente Cordiale, and the 
Eastern Courts ; 1848 and after, the Years of Revolution; 
1852-1878, the Era of Construction and the Building of 
Modern Nations ; 1878-1910, the Era of Equilibrium: Europe 
and Modern Politics. The book is not « colourless chronicle: 
There are mauy asides on economic, political, and social 
problems, but it is none the less serviceable because it 
possesses a certain individuality. 


“ Perse Latin Plays.” 


By W. H. 8. Jones and R. B. Appleton, 
Cambridge: Heffer. 


1913. 1s. net. 


This is a collection of easy plays for performance in schools 
where the Perse methods have intruded. They are introduced 
in a preface which is a well-reasoned exposition of the direct 
conversational or dramatic method of teaching Latin and 
Greek. Systematic study of grammar and literature are put 
aside in the earlier stages. The pupil’s first lessons deal 
with the simple actions of every-day life, performed and 
described in Latin and Greek by pupil and teacher. All in- 
struction is given so far as possible in the language taught. 
When common constructions and a workaday vocabulary have 
been thoroughly mastered pupils are introduced to elemen- 
tary texts of classical authors. The authors themselves are 
reserved for the stage when pupils may really enjoy them. 
The Perse teachers claim astonishing results for their 
system. 


‘*Tanglewood Tales.” 
millan. 1912. Is. 


The General Editor of the English Literature for Secon- 
dary Schools, Mr. J. H. Fowler, M.A., has edited this 
collection of the charming ‘‘ Tanglewood Tales ’’. They com- 
prise Circe’s Palace from the Odyssey; the Pomegranate 
Seeds, dealing with the story of Proserpina and Ceres; 
and The Golden Fleece and the Voyage of the Argonauts and 
the doings of the redoubtable Medea. Subjects for essays 
are given founded on the tales, and exercises in words, with 
notes on the geography and proper names, with the accents 
and quantities marked—a very useful aid to young readers. 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne. London: Mac- 


‘‘Longer Narrative Poems (Nineteenth Century).” 
milian. 1913. Is. 


This selection is another small volume, part of the above- 
named series, edited by Mr. George G. Loane, of S. Paul’s 
School, and it has a similar apparatus for the assistance 
of masters and the exercises of pupils. The selections are , 
from Keats, Tennyson, Arnold, and Morris, and from @ 
little-known poem by Sir Samuel Ferguson, who has 
‘‘epicised’’ the Bardic legends of Ireland. 


London: Mac- 


“The Educational Writings of John Locke.” 
William Adamson. ‘Rousseau on Education.’’ Edited by 
BR. L. Archer. London: Arnold. 1912. 


_ Two volumes of the Educational Classics under the general 
editorship of Professor J. W. Adamson, Professor of Educa- 
tion in the University of London. Mr. Archer is Professor 
of Education in the University College of North Wales, 
Bangor. There is an Introduction to each volume dealing 
generally with the author’s life and writings. 


Edited by John 


‘* Magnetism and Electricity.’ By C. H. Draper. London: Blackie. 
1912. 2s. 


Mr. Draper’s text-books on physics, light, heat and 
sound, and thermodynamics are well known: here he provides 
an elementary course of magnetism and electricity. 
little book is part of a larger work, and will be both useful 
and convenient to the teacher who wants easy reference to 
practical illustrations of an elementary kind. The course 
carries the student up to the standard in the examinations 
which secondary school pupils usually take. 


‘‘ Exercises in Modern Arithmetic.” By H. Sydney Jones. London 
Macmillan. 1912. 


These exercises range from simple addition and multiplica- 
tion right up to logarithms. Students who know the author’s 
‘‘Modern Arithmetic’’ will not need to be told that the 
examples are excellent. |The book will be useful to those 
who are preparing for Oxford and Cambridge Locals and 
examinations of similar scope. 


For this Week’s Books see pages 90 and 92. 
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Full Particulars on application. 
INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS. — TO 
OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 
MANY BUSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY MANSIONS, 
FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER-INSURED. THE 
PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVERLOOKED AND THE 
NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED, 
KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 
prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the kingdom. 
Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


RTS and CRAFTS EXHIBITION SOCIETY 
(COMM. WALTER CRANE, President.) 
TENTH EXHIBITION NOW OPEN. ' 10 to 6. Admission 1s 
GROSVENOR GALLERY, s1a NEW BOND STREET. 
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Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE DOCTOR 
THE PEOPLE 


By H. DE CARLE WOODCOCK, 
M.D., M.R.C.P., D.P.H. 


In the course of a lengthy review (nearly two 
columns) of the above book, the SPECTATOR 
says 


‘**The Doctor and the People’: that is a good title. Dr. 
Woodcock chose a good title for a good book. He has written 
in excellent style and with careful judgment of the doctor’s 
education, work, experiences and hopes... . You are at 
bedsides, in the wards of a hospital, in a nursing home, or 
down in the slums ; it is flesh and blood, pain and infirmities, 
life and death that you are looking at. ... Down in the 
slums, down in the wreckage, among lives ruined by drink and 
venereal disease, what do you care for politics? Here is a 
book, emotional, strung to concert pitch, full from cover to 
cover of a man’s passionate interest in his own education, his 
own work, his own cases. . . . It is the People that is nearest 
to his heart. . . . That is the charm, to a doctor, of this book 
on ‘The Doctor and the People.’ It looks out over politics : 
indeed, it is political ; but it looks out from the vantage-ground 
won by years of hard, keen, gencrous work done, not for any 
abstract idea of the State, but for each separate unit of the 
People.” 

The book may be obtained from The 
Times, Mudie’s and all other Libraries. 


METHUEN & CO., Ltd., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 


WILLIAM COBBETT 


By LEWIS MELVILLE. 


HE Life and Letters of Cobbett 
in England and America—a 
biography based mainly upon 
hitherto unpublished correspond- 
ence. Sir William Cobbett and 
Mr. Richard Cobbett have placed 
at Mr. Lewis Melville’s disposal the 
letters and papers of their grand- 
father in their possession. 


At all Libraries. Just Out. In 2 Vols. 32s. net. 


JOFIN LANE, THE BODLEY HEAD, VIGO STREET 


A United West Indies 


By the Honbie. C. GIDEON MURRAY, 
Administrator of St. Vincent. 


NOW READY. 
Price 1s. net; 1s. 13d. post free. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO. 
KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS. 


ART. 
Tapestries: Their Origin, History and Renaissance (George 
Leland Hunter). Lane. 16s. net. i 


The Adulteress Before Christ: A Picture by Rembrandt (An 
Open Letter to Dr. Abraham Bredius concerning the Authen- 
ticity of this Picture). Paris : Sedelmeyer. 

BIoGRaPHY. 

The Life and Letters of William Cobbett in England and 
America (Lewis Melville). Lane. Two vols. 32s. net. 

The Windham Papers (with an Introduction by the Right Hon. 


the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., K.T.). Jenkins. Two vols. 
32s. net. 

R. Frederick L. Blunt, Bishop of Hull (A. Stanley V. Blunt). 
Macmillan. 3s. 6d. net. 


Paul the First of Russia, the Son of Catherine the Great (K. 
Waliszewski). ‘Heinemann. 15s. net. 

Seur Thérése of Lisieux, the Little Flower of Jesus (Edited by 
T. N. Taylor). Burns and Oates. 6s. net. 


FICTION, 
The Finger of Mr. Blee (Peter Blundell). ‘Lane. 6s. 
The Story of Stephen Compton (J. E. Patterson). Heinemann. 
6s 


The Trainer’s Treasure (Nat Gould). Long. 2s. 

The Lure of Crooning Water (Marion Hill); The Bartenstein 
Case (J. S. Fletcher); A Tartar’s Love (G. Yshidde- 
Orshanski); Stephen ®rmond (F. Dickberry). Long. 


each. 
Old Friends and New Fancies (Sybil G. Brinton). Holden and 


Hardingham. 6s. 
The Celebrity’s Daughter (Violet Hunt); Sir Galahad of the 
Army (Hamilton Drummond). Stanley Paul. 6s, each 
The Shining Doors (George Ryven), 6s.; Nan and Other Pioneer 
Women of the West (Frances E. Herring), 3s. 6d. net. 
Griffiths. 

Cato’s Daughter (E. M. Channon). Mills and Boon. 6s. 

The Common Problem (Rachel King). Lynwood. 6s. 


Hisrory. 
The Massacre of Glencoe and the Campbells of Glenlyon (Rev. 
George Gilfillan, Duncan Campbell, and Professor Blackie). 
Stirling: Mackay. net. 


NaturaL History. 
A Vertebrate Fauna of the Malay Peninsula: 
3atrachia (George A. Boulenger). 
The Genus Iris (William Rickatson Dykes). 
University Press. £6 6s. net. 


REPRINTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 

Wallace, Burns, and Stevenson (Lord Rosebery). 
Mackay. 2s. 6d. net. 

The Guide to South and East Africa (edited by A. Samler Brown 
and G. Gordon Brown). Sampson Low. 1s. net. 

The Insanity of Genius (J. F. Nisbet). Stanley Paul. 5s. net. 

Euripides (Translation by Arthur S. Way), Vols. III. and IV.; 
Lucian (Translated by Professor A. M. Harmon), Vol. I.; 
Appian’s Roman History (Translated by Horace White), 
Vol. If. ; Catullus, Tibullus (Translated by Professor J. P. 
Postgate); Pervigilium Veneris (Translated by J. W. 
Mackail). Heinemann. 5s. net each. _ 


Reptilia and 
Taylor and Francis. 
Cambridge : At the 


Stirling : 


Scnoor Books. 

The Indian Theatre (E. P. Horrwitz); Safety in Coal Mines 
(Daniel Burns), 2s. 6d. net each; The Rise of Democracy (J. 
Holland Rose) ; How to Speak and Read (J. Bruce Alston) ; 
An Elementary Course of Magnetism and Electricity (Charles 
H. Draper) ; Plant Diseases (Dr. Werner F. Bruck), 2s. net 
each; A First Virgil (George Yeld), 1s. 9d.; The Baron of 
Branden: A Historical Play of the Reign’ of King John 
(Margery Barfield and Eleanor Trotter); The New English 
Spelling and Dictation Book (T. Bennett); Hereford the 
Wake (Charles Kingsley); The Lighthouse, Deep Down 
(R. M. Ballantyne), 1s. each. Blackie. 

Perse Latin Plays (W. 'H. S. Jones and R. B. Appleton). 
bridge: Heffer. 1s. net. 


(Continued on page 92.) — 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 

JANUARY, 1913, Price 6s. 
MARRIAGE, DIVORCE AND THE DIVORCE COMMISSION. 
THE PANAMA CANAL AND THE PHILOSOPHY OF LAND-SLIDES. 

By Dr. VauGHuan Cornisu. 

THE DESTINY OF SWITZERLAND. By F. E. Griese. 
MADAME DU DEFFAND. By Lytton Srracuey. 
THE RISE OF THE CONDOTTIERE. By E. Marcu Puittiprps. 
CIVILIZATION AND HAPPINESS. By E. B. McCormick. 
NEW LIGHT ON BEETHOVEN. By H. H. Sratuam. 
INDIAN STUDENTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. By F. H. Brown. 
DE GUSTIBUS. By Ernet Eart. 
WALTER SCOTT AND JOANNA BAILLIE. (II.) By Victor G, PLarr 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By Wacrer DE La Mare. 
THE BALKAN MAIN CURRENT. By Georrrey Drace. 
EUROPEAN RECONSTRUCTION AND BRITISH POLICY. 
THE ENGLISHMAN’S DIi EMMA. By The Epiror. 


Cam- 


LONGMAN GREEN & co. 39 Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
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Useful for Public Speakers 


A PROGRAMME FOR 
TORY DEMOCRACY. 


: By PIERSE LOFTUS. Price One Shilling. 


THE DAILY MAIL: 

a. “This bold and comprehensive scheme . . . he deals frankly 
with most of the important issues, such as the House of Lords, 
Tariff Reform, Home Rule, Labour Unrest, Poor Law, Social 

Reform.” 

THE MORNING POST: 

‘* A suggestive little book . . . we cannot accept all the planks 
d in his programme, but we agree with him in thinking anything is 
better than the policy of dritt.” 
THE DAILY GRAPHIC: 
r ‘* This timely and suggestive book . . .” 


THE DAILY NEWS: 
“* Sprightly and well written brochure. . .” 


THE DAILY HERALD: 


‘‘ We have stated with clarity and earnestness, a policy of Tory 


thing if those who are clinging to the Liberal Party would read this 

very admirable book . . . in a vast number of details full of acute 
d wisdom. . . . One would like to have space to consider this very 

thoughtful book, one can only recommend it to the reader.” 


THE SCOTSMAN: 

** Readable and well reasoned . . . aninteresting and suggestive, 
if occasionally audacious, attempt to outline a programme and 
policy for Tory Democracy.” 

n THE MANCHESTER COURIER: 

‘“‘The writer expresses his views in trenchant manner. . . 
t. embodying a great amount of common sense . . . he touches on 
; the weak spot of the Unionist armour.” 
THE BIRMINGHAM DAILY POST: 
‘*He has sound and reasonable views on the land question and 
on Tariff Reform.” 

THE EAST ANGLIAN DAILY TIMES: j 

** An interesting volume . . . an honest attempt to give Tory 
8 Democracy a lead . . . those who do not agree will forgive him 
Ja on account of the brightness of his style and genuineness of his 
opinions.” 
f ~ ‘Mr, Loftus really is a Democrat, anda Tory Democrat . .. he 
n f expounds his case ably and ingeniously . . . many admirable things 
h i he has to say on questions of practical politics . . . his chapter on 
. * Labour unrest is quite on the right lines.” 
THE LITERARY WORLD: 
" ‘The book is well worth studying, and should materially assist 


anyone wishing to realise more thoroughly the problems lying before 
the present generation for solution.” 


THE ATHENAEUM: 
“Mr. Loftus’ book on Conservatism is independent of Mr. 
e Robertson’s (‘The Meaning of Liberalism’), but it is, in the sense 
that it deals with the policy and ideals of Toryism, an answer to it. 
A great deal more moderation in attacking the other parties is 
Shown . . . pertinent criticism of recent Liberal legislation.” 


" THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE REVIEW: 

“‘This is a refreshing book, the work of a man with robust faith, 
clear views of the sort of thing he wants, and very considerable 
powers of expression . . . on almost every page we meet striking 
Suggestions couched in forcible language.” ; 


THE 


CONSERVATIVE PARTY 
AND 'THE FUTURE. 


By PIERSE LOFTUS. Price One Shilling. 


London : STEPHEN SWIFT, Ltd., 16 King 8t., Covent Carden, W.C. 


PARTY 
AND THE FUTURE 


Democracy which is infinitely more practical than the vague financial , 
conjuring tricks of the new Liberalism . . . it would be a good 


MR. HEINEMANN’S LIST 


Two Important New Books 


() LOST IN THE ARCTIC 


By CAPTAIN EJNAR MIKKELSEN. Illustrations, Map, &c. 


Crown 4to. 18s. net. 


(2) PAUL |. OF RUSSIA: 


The Son of Catherine the Creat. 
By K. WALISZEWSKI. Royal 8vo. 15s. net. 


RECENT EVENTS AND PRESENT POLICIES 
IN CHINA, ByJ.0. P. BLAND. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. 


16s. net. 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE BUSH. » 


TALBOT. With many Illustrations. Large Demy 8vo. 
18s. net. 


THE CHILDHOOD OF ANIMALS. », ». 


CHALMERS MITCHELL, F.R.S. With Illustrations in 
colour, &c. Royal 8vo. ros. net. 


WILD LIFE AND THE CAMERA. », « 


RADCLYFFE DUGMORE. Demy 8vo. with Plates from 
special Photographs. 6s. net. 


SIMPLICISSIMUS. HANS von GRiMMELs. 


HAUSEN. Special Edition, limited to 1,000 copies, on 
deckle-edged paper. Large crown 8vo. 7s, od. net. 


ESTHER WATERS. 4 Puy vy GEORGE MoorE. 


Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


NEXT WEEK. 


THE POSITIVE EVOLUTION OF RELIGION. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON, D.C.L. Demy 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


JESUS OF NAZARETH: A Poetical Drama. 


By ALEXANDRA VON HERDER. Crown 8vo. 55s, net. 


THE LOEB CLASSICAL LIBRARY 


Five New Volumes are now ready. (1 & 2) Euripides. 
Vois. Hil. & IV. (3) Appian’s Roman History. Vol. Il. 
(4) Catullus. Tibulius. Pervigilium Veneris. (5) Lucian. 
Vol. §. Full particulars of the Loeb Library on application 
to Prospectus Dept. IX. 


N.B.—Mr. Heinemann has much pleasure in announcing the 
publication of J. E. PATTERSON'S new novel: “THE 
STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON.” 


FINE NEW 6s. NOVELS 

THE STORY OF STEPHEN COMPTON 

J. E. Patterson 
WHERE ARE YOU GOING TO? ..... Elizabeth Robins 
A RUNAWAY RING ... “ Mrs. Henry Dudeney 
KING ERRANT Flora A. Steel 
THE DECLENSION OF HY. D’ALBIAC SF. Goldie 
MOLYNEUX OF MAYFAIR (2rd Imp.) Duncan Schwann 
ADNAM’'S ORCHARD Se Sarah Grand 
BETWEEN TWO THIEVES... ... Richard Dehan 

The Great Romance of Bulgarian Liberation. 

UNDER THE YOKE (2nd Imp.) on Ivan Vazoff 


NEXT WEEK. 
THE FRONTIERS OF THE HEART Victor Margueritte 


WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. | 
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SALES BY AUCTION. 


THE COLLECTION OF EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES FORMED BY 
ROBERT DE RUSTAFJAELL, Esq. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Str 
Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, January 20, and four Following Days. at 1 o’cloc 
recisely, the REMAINING PART of the valuable COLLECTION of 
GYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES formed by ROBERT DE RUSTAFJAELL, Esq. 
(Author of ‘The Light of Egypt”), comprising Flint and Stone Implements of 
varied date ; Figures, Vases, and other Objects in Porphyry, Basalt and Stone ; 
Alabaster Vases ; Pre-Dynastic and later Pottery, including some very remarkable 
Models of Dwellings ; Figures of Gods, Vases, Weapons, &c., in Bronze, Silver, and 
Faience ; Wood Carvings and Textiles ; a unique Series of Paintings on Canvas ; 
Mummies ; a remarkable find of Papyrus Rolls ; a large and very interesting Series 
of Bead Necklaces, Vases, &c., in Coloured and Plain Glass or Paste, &c. 
May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. Illustrated Catalogues, containing 
53 Plates, price ss. each. 


COINS AND MEDALS. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellington Street, Strand, 
W.C., on MONDAY, January 27, and Following Day, at 1 o'clock precisely, a 
COLLECTION of ENGLISH and FOREIGN COINS, the property of 
HENRY WARD, Esq., of Oxford ; a COLLECTION of ENGLISH COINS in 
gold, silver, and copper, the property of the late Sir THOMAS WM. BOORD, 
Baronet, F.S.A., and other properties ; Coin Cabinets, &c. 
May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 


‘FOLLOWING THE SALE OF THE PROPERTY.” 
2 CARLTON HOUSE TERRACE, S.W. 
THE CONTENTS OF THE MANSION, 
comprising 

Louis XIV, XV and XVI, Queen Anne, Chippendale, Hepplewhite, Sheraton, and 
Lacquer Cabinets, Chests, Commodes, Encoigneurs, Bureaux, Bookcases, 
Chairs, Settees, Fauteuils, Ottomans, Console and Writing tables, painted 
Leather and other Screens, Ormolu and carved gilt Electroliers, Wall Brackets, 
Mirrors, elaborately carved gilt side tables in the style of William Kent, A set 
of 36 Dining room chairs, of early Georgian design, A grey marble Hall Table 
7 ft. long, A Kingwood and Ormolu mounted Writizg table with masks and 
scrolls, Pedestal, Bracket and Mantel Clocks, Statuary, Decorative Porcelain, 
Sronzes, A Collection of rare Viennese Silver, Gilt, and other enamelled Ewers, 
Cups, Vases, Birds, Dishes, etc., decorated in classical subjects, A large Gallery 
painting of a Stag Hunt by De Vosand Von Wildens 1654, 4 Important cut 
glass and ormolu Chandeliers with pendant lustres, Chippendale, Sheraton and 
French Wardrobes, Dressing Tables, Toilet Mirrors, Glass, carved mahogany 
and gilt bedsteads. 
A large stone Font designed with Dolphin, shell and marine foliage, A pair of 
large carved wood figures of “‘ Lucretia and Venus” holding candelabra, A 
marble Fountain surmounted by an infant figure astride a Dolphin, A white 
marble Font with panel of nymphs bathing. Aubusson, Turkey, Axminster 
Carpets, Silk and Velvet curtains, Portitres, and miscellanea. 


ESSRS. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY will 

sell by AUCTION on the premises as above on WEDNESDAY and 

THURSDAY, JANUARY 2gth and 32th, at 1 o'clock precisely each day. On 

View Monday and Tuesday prior from 10 to 5 o'clock. Private view by card only 

on Saturday, January 25th. Illustrated catalogues when ready of the Auctioneers, 
20 Hanover Square, W., and 100 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 


ExecuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WORKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA, 
Coins, Booxs, O_p Lace, Furs, MusicaL INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MEssRs, 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on Owners’ 
— in all parts of the kingdom are held as required. Valuations 
‘or Estate and Legacy Duties. 


READY NOW. 
Price 1/- net ; 1/1} post free. 


“COON-CAN” 


By W. DALTON, 


Author of Saturday’ Bridge.” 


‘*Coon-Can”’ is the newest of card games. It is 
easy to learn, but play may involve the exercise 
of much skill. 


WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


The Standard Book on Bridge. 


“SATURDAY” BRIDCE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That “‘ Saturday’ Bridge’ is the acknowledged 


authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C 


THIS WEEK’S BOOKS—Continued 
Science AND PHILOSOPHY. 
History of European Thought in the Nineteenth Century (John 
Theodore Merz). Vol. III. Blackwood. 15s. net. 
Penal Philosophy (Gabriel Tarde). Heinemann. 20s, net. 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual (B. Bosanquet). Mae. 
millan. 10s. net. 


THEOLOGY. 


The Interior Life : Simplified and Reduced to its Fundamental 
Principle (Edited by the Very Rev. Father Joseph Tissot), 
Washbourne. 5s. net. . 

The Church and Religious Unity (Herbert Kelly), 4s. 6d. net; 
The Sympathy of God (Forbes Robinson); Lest We Grow 
Hard : Addresses and Papers on Spiritual Subjects in the 
Service of the Guild of S. Barnabas for Nurses (Edward F. 
Russell). 2s. 6d. net each. Longmans. 


TRAVEL, 
Half-Hours in the Levant (Archibald B. Spens). Stanley Paul. 
1s. net. 
Silhouettes of Sweden (Ethel C. Hargrove). Methuen. 6:3. 
Down the Mackenzie and up the Yukon in 1906 (Elihu Stewart). 
Lane. 5s. net. 
Lost in the Arctic (Ejnar Mikkelsen). Heinemann. 18s. net. 


VERSE AND DRAMA, 


The Way of the Cross and other Verses (‘‘ Dismas’’). Wash- 
bourne. 1s. 6d. net. 

Dealing in Futures : a Play in Three Acts (Harold Brighouse), 
French. 1s. net. 

The River Rhymer (J. Ashby-Sterry). Ham-Smith. 33. 6d. net, 

The Gods of Africa and other Poems (Francis Ernley Walrond). 
Elkin Mathews. 1s. 6d. net. 

Fsther Waters: A Play in Five Acts (George Moore). Heine- 
mann. 2s. 6d. 

The Youth Replies and Other Verses (Louis How). Boston: 
Sherman, French and Co. $1.00 net. : 

Death and The Princess : A Morality (Frances Cornford). Cam- 
bridge : Bowes and Bowes. 23. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Chivalry in English Literature (William Henry Schofield). 
Frowde. 8s. 6d. net. 

Church Bells of England (H. B, Walters). Frowde. 7s. 6d. net. 

Greater Rome and Greater Britain (Sir C. P. Lucas). Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press. 3s. 6d. net. 

Handbook of Health, A (Woods Hutchinson). Constable. 5s. 
net. 

Irish Life and Humour, in Anecdote and Story (William 
Harvey). 5s. net. 

Literature of the Scottish Gael, The (The Rev. Donald Macleane). 
Edinburgh : Hodge. 2s. 6d. net. 

Meccas for Americans (Frederick Moir Bussy). Everett. 4. 
net. 

Mines and their Story (J. Bernard Mannix). Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 16s. net. 

New Practical Grammar, A, of the Modern Arabic of Egypt 
(S. Spiro Bey). Luzac. 8s. 6d. net. © 

Portraits and Speculations (Arthur Ransome). Macmillan. 
7s. 6d. net. 

Rhodes Scholarships, The (George R. Parkin). Constable. 7s. 6¢. 
net. 

Scottish Life and Character, in Anecdote and Story (William 
Harvey). 2s. 6d. net. Stirling : Mackay. 

Ship of Line in Battle, The (Admiral Sir Reginald Custance). 
Blackwood. 5s. net. 

Some Aspects of Gipsy Music (D. C. Parker). Reeves. 1s. net. 

Who — ~~ Incidence of Taxation (Robert Henry). 
Allen. 2s. 6d. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES FOR JANUARY.—The Atlantic Monthly, 
35 cents; The Architectural Review, 1s. net; The Geographi- 
cal Journal, 2s.; Revue des Deux Mondes, 3fr.; Mercure de 
France, 1fr. 50; The Dial, 3d.; The Hindustan Review, 
Re 1-4; Yale Review, 75 cents; Rivista Ligure; The Empire 
Review, 1s. net; The Century Illustrated Monthly Magazine, 
1s. 4d.; The Asiatic Quarterly Reviéw, 5s. net; The English 
Church Review, 6d. net; The Empire Magazine, 6d. net; 
Bedrock, 2s. 6d. net; The Dublin Review, 5s. 6d. net; The 
Celtic Review. 2s. 6d. net; The North American Review, 
1s. net; The Quarterly Review, 6s.; The Eugenics Review, 
1s. net; The Journal of the Imperial Arts League, 6d 


Messrs. SOTHERAN’S WEST-END HOUSE 


IS NOW IN ENLARGED PREMISES AT? 


43 PICCADILLY, W. 
(OPPOSITE PRINCE'S HALL).+@ 
~ BOOKS, ENGRAVINGS AND AUTOGRAPHS 
on View ; Valued for Insurance or Probate ; Bought for Cash. 
Telephone: Mayfair 3601. Telegraphic Address : Bookmen Londes. 


BOOKS. 
Catalogue of 2,500 items, free. R. ATKINSON, 97 SUNDERLAND 
Roap, Forest Hitt, S.E. 
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If you would understand the true bearing of the 
Home Rule Bill on the fortunes of Ireland and the 
Empire read 


THE CASE 
AGAINST HOME RULE, 
By L. S. AMERY, M.P. 


Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 


What the Northern Whig of Belfast says of ‘‘ The 
Case Against Home Rule ”:— . 

‘‘Mr. Amery enters a strong plea that at a time 
when Ireland is enjoying the benefit of remedial legisla- 
tion nothing should be done to throw the country 
back into the turmoil of political and religious strife. 
A vigorous controversialist, but one who has the 
historian’s balance and breadth, Mr. Amery drives 
home his case with convincing force and logic. There 
are few aspects of the Irish question on which he does 
not throw new light, and his lucid presentation of the 
difficulties and dangers of any scheme that means the 
overthrow of the Union is well worthy of careful study. 
Mr. Amery has in the past done yeoman service on 
behalf of the Irish Loyalists, and the publication of 
this pamphlet deepens their obligation to him. The 
volume is a substantial one, but is published at 3d. in 
order that it may reach the masses.” 


Of all Booksellers 3d. net; or post free from 
the Office, 44d. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
10a King Street, Covent Carden, W.C. 
6d. Net. 


NOW READY. Crown 8vo. 


WELSH DISESTABLISHMENT | 


AND DISENDOWMENT 
BY 
THE HON. W. G. A. ORMSBY-GORE, M.P. 


(Denbigh Boroughs). 
WITH A PREFACE BY 


LORD ROBERT CECIL, K.C., M.P. 


THIS BOOK THE BEST ANSWER TO THE RADICAL CASE 
FOR THE SPOLIATION OF THE CHURCH IN WALES. 


Of all Booksellers, 6d. net; 
Post free, 7}d., direct from the Office. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


RUBBER — 
ANNUAL 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED, 


NOW READY. 
PRICE 8/- -- - - POST FREE 3/8. 


Order through 


THE ‘“ RUBEER WORLD,” 
10 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


Now Ready. 1s. net. is. id. post free. 


POOR LAW REFORM 


A PRACTICAL PROGRAMME 


EXPLAINED BY 


JOHN W. HILLS, M.P. 


AND 


MAURICE WOODS 


With an Introduction by THE RIGHT HON. 


F. E. SMITH, K.C., M.P. 


The Radical and Tory Press alike has welcomed 
this scheme of Poor Law Reform drawn up by 
the Unionist Social Reform Committee as an 
important contribution towards the solution of a 
grave social problem. 


What the papers think of the scheme: 


The Times says :—‘‘ A miracle of condensation.” 


The Standard in a leading article says :—‘‘ The importance of this 
little volume of some sixty pages must not be measured by its modest 
dimensions. . . . It will serve to bring to a focus a question of 
increasing gravity upon which it is most desirable that there should be 
a practical agreement among members of the Unionist party.” 


The Standard in a notice of the scheme says :—‘‘ The whole is 
furnished with a thoughtful and illuminative introduction from the pen 
of Mr. F. E. Smith.” 


The Morning Post says:—‘‘ The volume lays down a scheme of 
reform—not in the form of an Act of Parliament—which will be 
carefully studied, and we think generally approved, by the great bulk 
of students of social problems.” 


The Observer says:—‘‘There are no votes to be reaped by a searching 
study of the Poor Law; it is an arduous and unromantic pursuit, of 
which the only reward for those who engage in it is a deeper and truer 
capacity for statesmanship when the time comes for turning their 
erudition to practical account. But it is upon the leaven of this patient 
research and thought that the Party’s future depends far more than 
upon the more showy and dramatic qualities that may exist within it, 
and for that reason we must pay a very sincere tribute of thanks to 


the dozen members of Parliament who have been engaged in hammering 


out a Poor Law policy.” 


The Nottingham Guardian :—“‘ In preparation for the task which 
their party will soon have to undertake, Unionists ought to study the 
subject very carefully and they will find this report of great value.” 


The Sussex Daily News describes the scheme as “a sincere con+ 
tribution to a great problem.” 


The Liverpool Courier says :—‘‘ A very clear statement of Unionist 
policy.” 

The Western Mail says :—‘‘ A very interesting contribution to the 
political controversies of the day.” 


The Northern Whig (Belfast) says:—‘‘This handy and very 
opportune handbook explains a practical programme relating to the 
poor law. The Right Hon. F. E, Smith, M.P., contributes a very 
valuable introduction to the scheme, which will be studied by every 
earnest thinker.” 


Of all Booksellers, or direct from the Office : 
LONDON: WEST STRAND PUBLISHING CO., LTD., 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
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The Saturday Review. 


18 January, 1913 


MYTH AND LEGEND 
LITERATURE AND ART 


A series of Six Lavishly Illustrated Volumes: 


Classic Myth and Legend 
Celtic Myth and Legend 
Teutonic Myth and Legend 


Romance & Legend of Chivalry 


[WILL BE READY SHORTLY,} 


Egyptian Myth and Legend 


[IN PREPARATION] 


Indian Myth and Legend 


By A. R. HOPE MONGRIEFF 
» CHARLES SQUIRE 

» DONALD A, MACKENZIE 
» A. R. HOPE MONCRIEFF 


» DONALD A. MACKENZIE 
» DONALD A. MACKENZIE 


The world’s great legends are of undying interest and charm. There breathes through them “the freshness 
of the early world.” They come down to us from the earth’s romantic youth, before the progress of science and 
criticism had repressed imagination and curbed the play of fancy. These old stories are indeed a joy for ever ! 

BOOK-LOVERS will find herein, retold in simple prose, the original tales upon which the greatest of our 
poetry and prose is founded. ‘The following is a random selection of poems wholly on mythical themes :— 


Wordsworth’s “ Laodamia.” 

Tennyson’s ‘‘Lotos Eaters,” “ Ulysses,” 
“Tithonus,” Tiresias,” 
“Demeter & Persephone.” 

Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” 
“ Arethusa,” “ Hymn of Pan,” 
“Hymn of Apollo.” 


Lowell’s “The Sirens,” ‘“ Prometheus,” 
“Hebe,” Eurydice.” 
Longfellow’s ‘‘ Endymion,” ‘‘ Enceladus,” 
“The Masque of Pandora.” 
Morris’s “The Life and Death of 
Jason,” 
“ Atalanta’s Race.” 


TO THOSE INTERESTED IN SCULPTURE AND PAINTING it will be almost needless to point 
out that in the catalogues of our chief picture galleries titles like those appended occur in abundance. The 
enjoyment of these great works of art naturally requires a knowledge of mythology. 


“A Bacchante.” 

“Orpheus and Eurydice.” 

Clytie.” 

“Cupid and Psyche.” 

“Danae and the Tower of Brass.” 
“Perseus and the Graeae. 


“Perseus and Andromeda.” 
“Hylas and the Nymphs.” 

“The Lament for Icarus.” 

“The Minotaur.” 

“ Clytemnestra.” 


TO DEVOTEES OF MUSIC AND MUSICAL AMATEURS these volumes will come as a real 
boon. The study of these simple stories enables one to enter into the spirit of a composer’s music, to obtain a 
firmer grasp of the aims and objects of the world’s great musicians. To illustrate the importance of the study of 
mythology to musicians we give below a few of the great compositions that have been inspired by these old 


romances. 
OPERAS: 


Gluck’s ‘‘ Orpheus,” 
Alceste.” 

Wagner's “ Ring of the Nibelungs,” 
“ Lohengrin,” 
“Flying Dutchman,” 
‘Tristan and Isolde.” 
“ Parsifal.” 

Goldmark’s “ Merlin,” 

Bellini’s Norma.” 

Weber's “Der Freischutz.” 

Boito’s Mephistopheles.” 


PROGRAMME MUSIC: 


Bantock’s ‘The Witch of Atlas,” 
“ Sappho.” 

Berlioz, “King Lear.” 

Grieg, “ Peer Gynt.” 

Liszt, “Orpheus.” 


MacDowell, ‘Lancelot and Elaine.” 
Mendelssohn, “Tne Legend of the 
Lovely Melusina.” 


Converse, ‘‘The Festival of Pan,” 
““Endymion’s Narrative,” 
“ Euphosyne.” 

Franck, “Psyche.” 


The volumes are profusely illustrated with reproductions of famous pictures and sculpture by famous artists, 
reproduced in colour and black and white. Altogether there are 144 full-page plates. ‘Ihe set of six volumes is 
issued at 7/6 each net ; foreign orders, postage and duty extra. You may learn more about them by applying for a 


BEAUTIFUL FREE BOOKLET 


To THE GRESHAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 34-5 Southampton St., Strand, London, W.C. 
As a reader of The Saturday Review, 1 should be glad to receive the booklet concerning ‘‘ Myth and Legend in Literature and Art.” 


PLEASE SEND THIS FORM OR A P.C., MENTIONING ** THE SATURDAY REVIEW.” 
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The Saturday Review. 


THE 
pert | = Politios 
BYSTANDER 
| SIXPENCE, Every Tuesday, 


THE BEST OF THE LIGHT ILLUSTRATED WEEKLIES. 
A PICTORIAL RECORD OF THE WEEK’S DOINGS. 


*,* You do not only glance at ‘* THE BysTANDER,” you READ it 
It is Unique, Sparkling, Daring, Original. 


TERSE AND TRUTHFUL CRITICISM. 
‘“*WORLDLY ” SHORT STORIES. 
SPORT: a Speciality. HunTING, LAwn TENNIS. 


Published by the Proprietors of the ‘‘Grapuic,” Tallis Iouse, 
Tallis Street, E.C. 


THE NEW WITNESS 


Conducted by the Editor and Staff of “ THE EYE-WITNESS.” 
Edited by CECIL CHESTERTON. 


THE MISFORTUNES OF GEORGE, 

COMMENTS OF THE WEEK. 

SAUVE QUI PEUT. 

ISAACS AND HIS DIVIDENDS. 

SONGS OF THE SAMUELS. IV. SAMUEL AND HIS LITTLE CLAN: 
By Capucert. 

THE CASE FOR THE DOCTORS. By H. E. Buttar, M.D. 

FORTY-THREE. By THomas SeccomBE. 

ON KEEPING EPIPHANY. By Norman KEITH. 

THE TRUE MORAL.OF TESS. By G. K. CuestErTton. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

REVIEWS. 

THE CITY. By F.W.S 


SIXPENCE WEEKLY. 
OF ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS. 
Publishing Offices: 9 Joun Street, W.C. 


ASIATIC QUARTERLY REVIEW 


JANUARY. 5s. net. 


CONTENTS. 
THE EDITORS: “ Forgworp AND RETROSPECT.” 
IGNOTUS: “ Tue Utcer or Empire.” 
HUGH HOUSTON: “ Prizes In THE AEGEAN.” 
J. D. ANDERSON : “‘ Contact anp CoMPREHENSION.” 
R. H. SHIPLEY: Prosiems of Inp1A.” 
LATE DR. WORTABET: “‘APHORISMS OF THE First Four Cairns or 
Successors OF MuHAMMAD.” 
H. BEVERIDGE: NizAm!’s ‘ Hart Parxar.’” 
CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND NEWS. 
"India and the Sugar Bounties.” —“‘ England and the Moslem World.” 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST INDIA ASSOCIATION; 
E. B. HAVELL: “ Tug oF THE New Deut.” 
R. GRANT BROWN, LC.S.: ‘A Common ALPHABET FOR INDIA.” 
COLONEL A. F. LAUGHTON, C.B.: “ Burma, THE THIRD BuRMESE War, 
aND InpIAN MyrHoLocy.” 
FREMANTLE, I.C.S. : ‘‘Co-orzraTion In Inp1a.” 
REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS rn Asia, AFRICA, AND THE COLONIES. 


PUBLISHERS: ORIENTAL INSTITUTE, WOKING, ENGLAND. 


THE RUBBER WORLD. 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


This Week's Issue contains: 
HOW PLANTATION COMPANIES LOSE £1,000,000 
A YEAR. 


THE DISCOVERER OF VULCANIZATION: 
Charles Goodyear’s Trials and Triumph, 


DIVIDEND POSSIBILITIES OF BAKAP. 
RUBBER ALL THE TIME: An Amusing Protest. 
DOLOK. 


SUBSCRIPTION PER ANNUM, in the United Kingdom, 6/6 ; 
Abroad, 8/8. 


10 KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


DOLOK RUBBER ESTATES. 


Mr. Watter Norro.k presided over isrgely attended meeting of sha 
holdere held on Tuesday. 

The Shairman dweit eat considerable length on the accounts and 
position of the company, and in the course of hie remarks said: I am 
sure you will bear with me it 1 give expression to the great satisfaction 
it was to your Board to be able to eet out im their report such « 
splendid development on the Dolok estate during the comparatively short 
time that we have been identified with it. We ail, of course, know that 
there are iarger estates in the Kast. but 3400 acres, a.i laid out and culti- 
vated practically to the highest pitch poesible—2z000 acres of which have 
been converted from jungle since we took possession—is, 1 believe, you 
will be pleased to admit, a satisfactory record. Mr. Suiger’s estimate of 
rubber during the period to be covered by the next accounts—15 months— 
is 98,000 lb., and of coffee 4800 cwt. When calculating these figures, 
which has been very carefully done, estimates were a.:so made for the 
years 1913-14, 1914-lo, and 1919-16. ‘The estimate for lylo-14 is 117,000 Ib. 
of rubber and 5900 owt. of coffee; for 1914-16, 215,000 |b. of rubber and 
10,100 owt. of coffee; and for 1915-16, 405,L00 lb. of rubber and 20,000 cwt. 
of coffee. I believe these figures are conservative, but their realisation 
will put the Dolok Company in the foretront of large dividend payers 
at @ comparatively early date. As a tribute to the excellent and 
economical management of the estate, you have only to cast up the 
actual pounds, shillings and pence for which we have drawn on our 
coffere, and which I make to come out at, roughly, £57,620, and you will 
see that the entire upkeep, planting, erection of buildings, and the 
hundred-and-one incidental expenses that are inseparable from the start 
of @ business, but do not recur, bring out our newly planted area of 
2000 acres at a cost of not over £16 per acre, including ail expenses of 
upkeep of the estate to date. It is a great gratification to your Board, 
as I am sure it must be to all the shareholders, to know that Dolok is 
regarded as one of the “show ” estates of the East, on account, not only 
of its excellent management, but of the planting and growth of the 
trees. At our last meeting I made it manifest that our newly planted 
area had worked out at £11 per acre. I now have to record a similarly 
economical state of affairs, for, if from the £21,000 spent during this year 
we take the cost of upkeep of 2253 acree of the old plantation during 
fifteen months and of 1147 acres of new plantation during 7} months at, 
we will say, ls. 10d. per acre per month, and then deduct a sum of 
£8700 for incidentals, such as part of expenses for the old plantation, 
new buildings, ete., you wil] find that we come out at £9 10s. per acre. 
for the additional new plantations of Hevea Brasiliensis and Robusta 
coffee. The output of rubber for the three months ended December Slet, 
1912, was 9412 |b., as compared with 2520 lb. for the corresponding period 
of 1911, and the “output for the month of December alone was 3600 Ib. 
The coffee output was 502 cwt., against 571 ewt. in 1911, and in 
December alone the output was 340 owt. Before the close of the current: 
year our Robusto coffee, which looks very promising, will commence to 
bear, and from then on a 7 large and increasing crop may be looked 
forward to with confidence. It must be a source of congratulation to’ 
you, as it is to your directors, and in some degree a guarantee of the 
future of the estates, to know that our manager, Mr. Inhelder, has 
become a considerable shareholder in your company. A continuity of the 
good management of the estates ie assured, as Mr. Inhelder’s agreement, 
which fel] to be terminated at an early date, has been renewed. We 
own a fine property, planted according to the best methods aml 
eminently suitable for the culture to which it is devoted. It is under 
very capable management, and is being developed and worked with ; 
every regard to economy consistent with the highest etate of cultivation. 
Persevering, quietiy and steadily, on the same lines we have been on 
since we took over the estates, I have no hesitation in forecasting a steadily . 
increasing prosperity, and a great success for our enterprise. 

The Manager (Mr. Inhelder) having spoken on the fine prospects of 
the company, Mr. G. H. Jay heartily congratulated the Board on the 
work they had done. 

The report having been unanimously adopted, 

A further dividend of 2} per cent., making, with the interim dividend, | 
5 per cent. for the period covered by the accounts, was declared. 

The Chairman next moved: “ That each of the existing 4s. ehares of the, 
company be divided into two fully paid-up ordinary shares of 2s. each.” 

Mr. Ward seconded the resolution. which wre carried with the following 
addendum : “ All costs to be borne by the company.” 

A vote of thanks to the Chairman conelnded the proceedings. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, 


and all kindred ailments are speedily cured by 


Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


Alwa 
and | The Reliable Family Medicine. 
ORIGINAL and | In DIARRHEA and other bowel complaints 
ONLY GENUINE Dr. J. COLLIS SROWNES Chloredyne acts 
Chiorodyne— its and restoring 

kel in NEURALGI “cour, 
Collis Browne’s RHEUMATISM. ona 
Of all Chemists, teally cuts short attacks PALPITATION, 
2/9, 4/6. 


S, and HYSTE 
R. ANDERSON & CO., 
BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 


CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, w.c., 
GIVE THE BEST TERMS for Cpe and General Ad . Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies recei 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 
“LAMB” Family Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 
MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. AIREY. 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL LIST 


A SCHOOL ALGEBRA. By H. S. Hatt, M.A. With 
Po without Answers. Part L., 2s. 6d.; Part II., 1s. 6d.; Parts I. and II., 
s. 6d. ; Part ILI., 1s. 6d. ; Parts IL. and III., 2s. 6d. ; Complete, 4s. 6d. 
PHE WOMAN TEACHER.—* This book represents a good thing which 
has long been looked for by teachers of mathematics, and has come at last . . . 
a text-book of practical utility which comes as a valuable addition to up-to-date 
school publications.” 


PART I. and PARTS II. and III. NOW PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 

A NEW ALGEBRA. by S. BarnarD, M.A., and J. M. 

CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. Witb or without Answers. Part I., 1s. 6d. ; 
Parts II. and IIL, 1s. 6d. 


PART I. NOW PUBLISHED SEPARATELY. 

A NEW GEOMETRY. by S. Barnarp, M.A., and J. M. 
CHILD, B.A., B.Sc. Part I., Equivalent to Euclid, Book I., 1s. 6d. ; 
Ss I. and i. being New "Edition of “ New Geometry for Junior 

‘orms,” 2s. 6d. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CO-ORDINATE 
GEOMETRY OF THREE DIMENSIONS. 23, 
RUBERT J. T. BELL, M.A., D.Sc. Second Edition. 8vo. ros. net. 

NATURE.—“ This is certainly an admirable text-book. ... The volume 
will be found comprehensive, thoroughly trustworthy, and eminently lucid.” 


ACHIEVEMENTS IN CHEMICAL SCIENCE. By 
JAMES C. PHILIP, M.A., D.Sc. Illustrated. 1s. 6d. 
(Readable Books in Natural Knowledge. 


A FIRST BOOK OF RURAL SCIENCE. By J. J. 
GREEN, B.Sc. 1s. 6d. (First Books of Science. 


A FIRST BOOK OF EXPERIMENTAL SCIENCE. 
Arranged by W. A. WHITTON, M.Sc., from ‘* Lessons in Science,” by 
Prof. K. A. GREGORY and A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc. 1s. 6d. 

(First Books of Science. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Re-issue in 5 Parts. Part I. The Pre- 
liminaries of English Literature—The Making of English Literature— 
Chaucer and his Contemporaries. Part II. The Fifteenth Century— 
Elizavethan Literature to the Death of Spenser. Part III. Later Eliza- 
bethan and Jacobean Literature—Caroline Literature. Part IV. The 
Ages—Middle and Later Eighteenth-Century Literature 

Part V. The Triumph of Romance —Victorian Literature. 2s. each. 
(/mmediate. 


COMPLETE IN 1 VOL. 8s. 6d. (Ready. 
MODERN ENGLISH GRAMMAR, With Chapters on 
Idiom and Construction. Being Parts I. and II. of English Grammar, Past 
and Present, with Seven Appendixes on eae Figures of Rhetoric and 
other outlying subjects. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 2s. KEY, as. 6d. net. 


LONGER NARRATIVE POEMS. (Nineteenth Century.) 
Edited by GEORGE G. LOANE, M.A. 1s. 
[£ nglish Literature for Secondary Schools. 
THE TUDOR SHAKESPEARE. NEW VOLUMES. 
ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL. Edited by J. L. LOWES, 


Ph.D. 1s. net. 
THE TAMING OF THE SHREW. Edited by F. TUPPER, Ph.D. 
1s. net. 


FROM POLE TO POLE. By Dr. aves HEDIN. 
Illustrations and Maps. Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. ne 
7A TOR.—“ Young people should find it a attractive geography 


A FIRST BOOK OF GENERAL Guoanarey. 
By B. C. WALLIS, B.Sc. (Lond), F.R.G.S. Fully Hlustrated. 1s. 6d. 
(First Books os Science. 
A.M.A. CIRCULAR.—“ An excellent book on up-to-date lines.” 
CLASS BOOK OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By 
A. T. SIMMONS, B.Sc., and E. STENHOU§E, B.Sc. 4s. 6d. 
NATUR E.—"“An excellent book—treats physical geography as an intensely 
practical subject. The authors of this physical geography are to be con- 
gratulated on the clarity of their descriptions.” 


With 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1913. 


Books which are starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations. 


ENGLISH. 
*Scott's Marmion. By M. MACMILLAN, 3S. 3 ae 2s. éd. Cantos I. and 
VI. separately, 1s. Canto VI. 1, IS. y and Junior. 
—— Marmion ana the Lord of the By F. PALGRAVE. 


(Preliminary and Junior. . 


Marmion. G. B. Aron. 1s. net. |\Preliminary and /unior. 
*Kingsley’s Heroes. With Notes by H. B. Correrite. 1s. 6d. 

(Preliminary. 

Heroes. C. 4. McMurry. 1s. net. (Preliminary. 


*Shakespeare’s Macbeth. K. Deicutonx. With an Appendix. 1s. od. 

Junior and Senior. 
(Junior and Senior. 
[/unior and Senior. 
| /unior and Senior. 
With an Appendix. 1s. od. 

| /untor and Senior. 

With Notes. 1s. 
{Junior and Senior, 
|/unior and Senior. 
| Junior and Senior. 


Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. 1s. net. 
——Macbeth. A.C. L. Brown. 1s. net. 

— —Macbeth. LEversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. 
As You Like lt. K. Deicuten. 


—— As You Like it. Eversley Edition. 


———As You Likeit. C. R. Gastron. 1s. net. 
——-As You Like it. M. H. SHACKFORD. 1s. net. 


Hamiet. K. Deicuron. 2s. 6d (Senior. 
Hamiet. L. A. SHERMAN. net. [ Senior. 
— Hamiet, Eversley Edition. With Notes. 1s. [Sentor. 
Scott’s Talisman. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. | Junior. 
Talisman. Abridged Edition for Schools. 15. 6d. | Junior. 


Also, Edited by F. Johnson. 1s. 6d. 


ENGLISH — continued. 


Scott’s Talisman. Abridged. F. Trevup.ey. 1s. net. Junior. 
Oid Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
*Milton’s Comus. By W. Bett. 1s. 3d. (/untor and Senior. 
Comus, Lycidas, and other Poems. By S. E. ALLEN. _ 1s. net. 


[/unior and Senior. 

*Chaucer’s Knight’s Tale. A. W. Po.varp. 1s. od. (Senior. 
Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The Nonnes eeepc ime 
By M. H. 3s Sentor. 
Prologue, The Knight's Tale, The Nun’s-Priest’s Tale. A. 
INGRAHAM. Is. net. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
Caesar’s De Bello gas. Book IV. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
. BRYANS. 15. (Junior and Senior. 
De Bello Galico Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. « By C. 
(Junior and Senior. 


COLBECK. 15 
*Virgii’s Aeneid. “Book VIII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 
ALVERT. 15. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
*Cicero’s De Senectute. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHuck- 
BURGH. 1s. 6 [Sentor. 


*Horace’s Epistles and Ars Postica. By A. S. Witkins. 
Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. yam 

ALL. 1s. 6d. 
*Thucyaides. Book I. By E. C. MarcHant. 3s. 6d. 
Pope’s Homer’s Odyssey. By E. S. and W. Syumway. 


[Senior. 
1s. net. (Senior. 


OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, 1913, . 


Books which ave starred (*) will be found particularly suitable for the requirements of these examinations, 


ENGLISH. 
Kingsley’s Water Babies, 1s. 6d. ; 1s. net. ; 


tor Schools, 1s. ; sewed, (Preliminary. 
Keary’s Herves of Asgard. 2s. 6d. (Preliminary. 
Tennyson's Poetical Works. Globe Edition. 3s. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Lady ot Shalott and Other Poems. (Corresponding with pages 
28 to 66 of the Globe Edition). J. H. FowLer. ts. gd. { Junior and Senior. 
——— English laylls and other Poems. (Corresponding with pages 67 
to 124 of the Globe Edition). J. H. Fow ier. 1s.9d. [/unior and Senior. 
-——— Princess. (Corresponding with pages 165 to 217 of the Globe Edition) 
P.M. WaLLACE. 2s. od. and Senior. 
In Memoriam. (Corresponding with pages 247 10 286 of the Globe 


sewed, 6d. Abridged Edition 


Edition.) H. PERCIVAL. 2s. {/untor and Senior. 
The Holy Grail (Corresponding with pages 418 to 433 of the Globe 
Edition). G. C. MacauLay. 2s. {Junior and Senior. 


*Shakespeare’s Ricuard II. K. DEIGHTON. 


-~—— Richard II. H. Craic. 1s. net. 
Julius Cesar. K. 1s. od. 
Julius Cesar, G. W. and L. G. Hurrorp. 

| Junior and Senior. 


——- Julius Cesar. (Text only). 6d. (/usior and Senior. 
—— Macbetn. K. Deicurox. With an Appendix. 1s. gd 


L/unior and Senior. 
Macbeth. C. W. Frencu. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. 
Macbeth. A. C. L. Brown. 1s. net. (Junior and Senior. 
——— Twelfth Night. K. Deicuron. 1s. od. (/untor and Senior. 
——— Tweltth Night. E. P. Morron. 1s. net. | /unior and Senior. 
—— Twelfth Night. W. M. Harr. ‘1s. net. | /unior and Senior. 
Coriolanus. K. DeicuTon. as. 6d. (Junior and Senior. 
Coriolanus. S. P. SHERMAN. 1s. net. [Junior and Senior. 
As You Like It. K. DricuTon. 1s. gd. | Junior and Senior. 
As You Like It. C. R. Gaston. 1s. net. | Junior and Senior. 
As You Like It. M. H. SHackrorp. 1s. net. (/unior and Senior. 
—— Hamlet. K. Deicuron. 2s. 6d. (Senior. 
Hamlet. L. A. SHERMAN. net. (Senior. 
*,.* Eversley Edition of each of the Plays, with Netes, 1s. each. 

*Seott's Lay of the Last Minstrel and The Lady of the Lake. F. T. 
PALGRAVE, 15. (Preliminary, ] unior and Senior. 
The Lay of the Last Minstrel. G.H.Stvarr and E. H. Evuior. 
(Preliminary, Junior and Senior. 

~——— Lay of the Last Minstrel. R. H. Bow es. ‘1s. net. 
[Preiminary, Junior and Senior. 

-—— Old Mortality. With Introduction and Notes. 2s. 6d. 

ior and Senior. 


*Byron’s Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage. Cantos 
1S. Junior. 
de Harold. A. J. Georce. 1s. net. [/unior. 


With an Appendix. ts. od. 
[Junior ana Senior. 
|/un‘or and Senior. 
\/unior and Senior. 
1s. net. 


ENGLISH —continued. 
Byron’s Childe Harold. Cantos III. and IV. J. H Fow er. 1s. (Junior. 
Goldsmitu’s Travelier, * a Prospect of Society; and The Deserted 
Village. With Notes. By J. W. Hates, M.A. 6d. [/uxior. 
Traveller, and “ine Deserted Village. A. BARRETT. 1s. gd. 

Separately sewed, 1s 
Deserted Viliage, cad The Traveller. R. N. Wuirerorp. 1s. 
(/ unior. 


Diekens’s Pickwick Papers. 2s. net. (/unior and Senior. 

Burke's Thoughts on the Cause of the Present Discontents. 

. SELBY. 2s. 6d. [ Senior. 

Lamb's Essays ot Elia. By N. L. Hatiwarp and S. C. rst Series. 
38 

— Essays of Elia. H. Rosins. 1s. net. 


Chaucer's Prologue. A. W. 1s. 9 (Senior. 
Prologue, The Knight’s Tale, The. ‘Nonnes Prestes 


Lippe tt. (Se 
“Prologue, The. Knight's Tale, The Nun's - Priest's Tale. 
A. INGRAHAM. Is. net. (Senior. 
More’s Utopia. H. B. Correrity. 2s. 6d. Senior. 
Utopia. W. D. Armes. 2s. 6d. net. (Senior. 
Addison's Coverley Pavers. K. Deicuron. 1s. gd. [Senior. 
Sir Roger de Coverley. Z. Gray. 1s. net. Senior. 
Pope’s Rape of the Lock. E. M. Kin. 1s. net. [Senior. 
Essay on Criticism. J. Cuurton Coutins. 1s. od. (Senior. 


LATIN AND GREEK. 
*Cageas’s Gallic War. Book IV.. With Notes and Vocab’ . By 


. Bryans. 1s. 6d. (Junior. 
Gallic War. B. spe V. and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
C. CoLeeck. 1s. (Senior. 


each. 
*Virgil’s— Aeneid. Book Ill. 
PaGE. 1s. 
Aeneid. Book IY. 


With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. 

(Senior. 

With Notes and Vocabulary. By H. M 

STEPHENSON. 1s. (Senior. 

*Xenophon’s Anabasis. Book IV. With Notes, Vocab and 
Exercises. By E. D. Stone. 1s. mior. 


6d. [ 
Anabasis. Books [.-IV. W. W. Goopwin and J. W. Wate, 3s. 6d. 


= eeapnte- Books V. and VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By 
>. H. Nac. 1s. 6d. each. (Senior. 

“Euripides Medea. With Notes and Vocabulary. By M. A. 
s. 6d. (Senior. 
Medea. A. W. VERRALL. 2s. 6d. | Senior, 

*Plato’s Euthyphro and Menexenus. By C. E. Graves. . 6d. 

Senior, 


Euthyphro, Apology, &c. Translated by F. J. Cuurcn, <2 6d. net, 
Senior 


*.° Complete Lists of above Examinations post free on application. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltd., St. 


Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 


(Junior. 


(Senior. ., 
[ Senior. 
Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero worship. A. R. 1s. net. [Senzor, 


Covent Garden, in the Parish of St Pai 


, E.C., and Published by RecinaLp WessTER Pace, at the Office, 10 King Street, 


in the County of London.—Saturday, 18 January, 1913. 
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